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o where they stop in Ontario, 
Re U.S. visitors will find weleoming country- 








side and challenging scenery, within easy 


ing distance. Let’s pave each visitor's 





path with courtesy. They contribute much 
to Ontario’s prosperity. Give our friends 


ail 


from across the border the enjoyment that 


will bring them back. John Labatt Limited. 
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NO DETAILED BLUEPRINT 


CANADIANS who want a detailed 
blueprint showing exactly what the 1e- 
armament drive will mean to this 
country will go on being disappointed 
for some time. The Government does 
not want to face Parliament until it 
can give a much fuller picture than it 
can now: but it’s doubtful how com- 
plete the plan will be even by the end 
of September. 

The last month has shown the pat- 
tern of the Government’s approach. 
First came the commitment of three 
destrovers: at the time they met the 
most urgent need. Next came the offer 
of transport aircraft (an urgent need 
of that time) and the announcement 
of a general defence speed-up. Finally 
came the decision to recruit another 
brigade-group for the Army. Three 
distinct bites at one fairly small 
cherry. 


STEP-BY-STEP APPROACH 


Iv IS ARGUED in justification of this 
gradual approach that the Canadian 
contribution must always be small in 
relation to the total efforts of the Wes- 
tern Powers. The most useful form 
for our efforts can only be decided in 
concert with our allies. Diplomatic 
circles in Ottawa unreservedly praise 
the Government’s decision urged by 
SN consistently for the last month 
to recruit a “special force” for any 
UN or Atlantic Treaty operation and 
not only for Korea. By the time the 
force is ready Korea mav, or may not, 
be the most urgent need: that is a de- 
cision to be taken when the time 
comes. 

As applied to the future, it is said 
that decisions of the Atlantic Treaty 
powers must largely determine our 
plans, particularly in the field of pro- 
duction. The Government was getting 
abreast of these only last week as 
Dana Wilgress reported in person on 
the meetings of the Atlantic Council 
Deputies. 

The crisis has also revealed the 
highly practical attitude of PM St. 
Laurent. With his lawver’s training he 
wants to see each move in detail be- 
fore he will make general promises. 


NO ADVANTAGE 


ONE of the drawbacks of. this ap- 
proach is that even if we “do our 
duty” we may appear to do it re- 
luctantly and late. Most Canadians 
and all our allies would have been 
spared a lot of anxiety if the Govern- 
ment had announced the new Army 
brigade three weeks earlier. In the 
eves of the world it was allowed to 
seem as though Canada was hanging 
back, while even smaller countries 
such as Australia did their part. Ca- 
nadian ministers grew sick of being 
beaten with the Australian stick. They 


\OTTAWA VIEV/ 
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were relieved when it became _jear, 
during the visit of Australia: PM 
Menzies, that the Australian ‘und 
troops will be no greater, and prob- 
ably ready no quicker, than the « ana- 
dian. The Australian Army fo ce in 
Japan is less than one battalio:. and 
under Australian law it cannot be sent 
to Korea unless each man volunteers. 
Nor can the new army conscripts be 
sent anywhere north of the equator, 


ON THE INDUSTRIAL FRONT 


THE meeting of the Joint US. 
Canada Industrial Mobilization Com- 
mittee (Business Front, Aug. 8) did 
not conduce to any change in the 
step-by-step approach. It prepared 
recommendations to both govern. 
ments, submitting a scheme of indus- 
trial integration “for implementation 
at the proper time.” No one apparent- 
ly suggested on either side that thi 
was the proper time. 


GUNS AND INFLATION 


BEING most careful not to put his 
feet into Canadian affairs, Australian 
PM Menzies did manage to give the 
Canadian Club an admirable account 
of the three-part problem facing both 
his Government and ours. PM St 
Laurent, sitting beside him, nodded 
his head in frequent approval. Three 
things have got to be done all at the 
same time, said Menzies. They ure t 
increase defence preparations, to con- 
tinue the development of our re: 
sources (which is something mor 
than merely keeping the butter We 
have), and to prevent inflatior 


VITAL LINK WITH EUROPE 


APPOINTMENT of S. D. Pierce 4 
Canadian representative with the Or- 
ganization for European Economic 
Cooperation in Paris confirms an Ut 
tawa View item of July 18. From now 
on the OEEC will be planning ‘or the 
post-1952 future when Mars Aid 
has ceased to provide an arti!) 4 n 
in trans-Atlantic trade. It wa- felt W 
be vital that the planning shy ‘ld nol 
be conducted in two watert! ct 
partments. 


FOR THE Ri CORD 


WE DID Fisheries Ministe! iynew 
less than justice in last Orta | be 
We intended to report that atever 
other ministers might do, 
hew arrived in Vancouver a 30) one 
morning, and left again at 3 in te 
afternoon in order not to ee 
Cabinet meetings on the Kor sit ~ 
tion. By an unfortunate |. /-mine’s 
cut we left Mr. Mayhew 1 ancou- 
ver. We present this apologs 
eagerly because Mr. Maye’ 
made no complaint agains! 
pable injustice. 
















































































SE cynical characters who 
olitics a racket and who say 
possibly believe—that the 
sovernment posts are a sine- 
would soon change their 
if they had the responsibil- 
formulating and administer- 
tional policy this summer. 


becomes increasingly clear 
lune 24, 1950, ushered in a 
etely new era in internation- 
itions. Canada, along with 
ther western democracies, is 
lled rapidly to remould or 
nt practically all of its 
e-time” national policies, to 
with the new world climate. 
io not want to set up easy 
ses for inaction or delay from 
top circles at Ottawa. But I 
it is only fair to recognize 
t i whole flock of formidable 
problems has swept in over 
horizon in the past two 
There may be offsets and 
compensations. The only one | 
can think of at the moment is that 
the new problems have shoved a 
t old ones into discard. 
[hreat of deflation and unem- 
ployment, worry about the “shelf” 
ob-creating projects, concern 
hout supporting collapsing agri- 
cultural prices: these are not caus- 
inv ministers or top civil ser- 
ts loss of sleep nowadays, so 
is I’ve heard. And what has 
ippened to our U.S. dollar crisis? 


n ths 


Who'll Get Hurt? 


t the new headaches will soon 


: be worse than the old ones. On the 
: economic front, the storm signals 
: are already flying. In a “hot” war 


ithority of the National Gov- 
ent would not be questioned. 
‘cold” or “lukewarm” war 
S s the present (which might 
) e a chronic state of affairs) 
ederal constitution such as 
tf Canada or the U.S. will 
le plenty of opportunities for 
itv and frustration. Beyond 
bt. those citizens who are 
to get hurt in the economic 
‘ments of the cold war are 
to expect Ottawa to step in 
d ely and protect them. Also, 
2: ou is little doubt that most of 
t ings the public will want 
to do are of doubtful con- 

st ality. 


Naps as matters stand the 
ces will be so anxious to 
s detailed intervention and 
ot the economic life that 
vill get together with the 
\ (|! Government and cut the 
n knot. Certainly there are 
inities scheduled for this 

give them every chance. 
't cannot be forgotten that 
irts threw out the Board of 
ree Act shortly after the 
Vorld War. Passed in 1919, 
t expressly aimed at curtail- 
ending the war-born hoard- 
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| @APITAL COMMENT 


New Headaches for Ottawa 


ing and profiteering which was 
driving prices sky-high and seri- 
ously reducing the real wages of 
the masses of employees, pension- 
ers and other fixed-income classes. 
Yet it was ruled ultra vires. 

The wartime emergency powers 
of the present Government have 
been systematically liquidated since 
1945 until there is only a vestige 
left. What will the courts say if 
the Government now announces 
that the emergency has not ended, 
that it has revived, that it is now 
much more serious, and that as a 
consequence sweeping measures of 
price and wage control are needed? 
That such invasion of property and 
civil rights would be needed to 
deal with hoarding, cold war 
profiteering and other anti-social 
activities? 


Civil Defence 
Passive or civil defence raises 
another knotty constitutional point. 
In peacetime the provision of such 
defences would seem to lie largely 
within the jurisdiction of munici- 
palities and provinces—or at least 
to affect most intimately matters 
that normally would be dealt with 
by municipalities and provinces. 
But it is perfectly clear that if the 
world seems to be moving toward 
a shooting war between the Soviet 
Union and the western democra- 
cies, the National Government will 
have to coordinate and_ finance 
very extensively such measures. 
The Korean affair also makes it 
necessary to overhaul completely 
the fiscal and budgetary forecasts 
given to the country as recently as 
Budget Day (March 28). We may 
conceivably get through the cur- 
rent fiscal year without the need 
of imposing new taxes. The height- 
ened economic activity, combined 
with some increase in prices, in- 
comes and profits may, as current 
figures suggest, provide enough 
unexpected surplus. This should 
take care of all the additional mill- 
tary spending the Government cat 
make with advantage between now 
and next March 31. But a militar’ 
or defence budget of a billion dol 
lars, which is probably not fa~ 
away, will demand much thought 
concerning new tax measures, and 
the re-examination of all Govern- 
ment spending in other fields, to 
look for possible savings. 
The pressure and tempo of min- 
isterial and official life will ob- 
viously rise sharply from now on. 


by 
Wilfrid 
Eggleston 











Money at Work 


Money, like man, was made 
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to work. 


Whether money is employed by investing it 


in Government Bonds or in sound 


Securities is a matter for the 


investor to decide. 


Industrial 


individual 


If you have personal savings to invest, or 


are charged with the investment of funds for 


a business or institution, we invite you to 


consult us about the matter. 


Any recom- 


mendations we make are based upon known 


facts about each security and have due 


regard to safety of principal, regularity of 


income and ready marketability. 


Immediate and careful 


given to your inquiry. 


attention 


will be 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 
Montreal Winnipeg 
Hamilton London, Ont. 


] oronto 
Ottawa 
Regina Edmonton 


New York Halifax 
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AUSTIN 


A40 DEVON 


AUSTIN 


THE CAR FOR 
CANADIANS 


Genuine Austin Parts and Service Throughout 
Canada and U.S.A.—More than 700 
Authorized Canadian Dealers 


New Westminster 





Vancouver 
Kitchener 
Victoria 


London, Eng. 


VALUE 
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v2 8 
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THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY (CANADA) LTD. 


1393 Yonge Street 
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THE CITY BORN OF BATTLES 


by Edmond Chassé 
—the man who wrote the News Story of 1949, the Aircraft Bombing case. 
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TODAY... 
he milks 20 cows 
mess 





MILK builds a healthy nation i} 


Canadians consumed 14!°4 billion pounds of milk in 1949... 
an average of 430 quarts per person. Modern machines enabled 
farmers to produce it, in spite of help shortage. 


It takes a lot of hard work to produce milk. Cows have 
to be milked twice a day, 7 davs a week. For every cow 


in the herd, it is necessary to put up at least 112 


} 


nav, 


ing, plus half a ton of straw for bedding. 
In spite of wartime and post-war shortage of help, dairy 
farmers have continued to produce milk in abundance 
. with the aid of modern tractors and power-farming 


4 rons of silage and a ton of grain for winter feed- 


equipment. Tractor-powered machines multiply the 
amount of field work a man can do in a day. Modern 
milkers enable one man to milk as many cows in an hour 
as 3 men can milk by hand. 

Milk builds healthy payrolls as well as healthy people. 
Farm income from the sale of 14!» billion pounds of milk 
in 1949 went out to buy millions of dollars worth of 
goods made by town and city w orkers. 


EVERY CANADIAN BENEFITS WHEN FARMERS ARE PROSPEROUS 


MASSEY-HARRIS 


A CANADIAN COMPANY 





Next Week in SN— 


BATTLE’S HIS BEAT 


about War Correspondent 


ROSS MUNRO 











WORLD-WIDE ORGANIZATION 












COLLEGE 


“Shortest and Surest Method” 


MATRICULATION—GRADES IX-XIII 


Registration mow in progress for Fall Term Individual instruction — Small study groups — 
Combined matriculation and secretarial course—Telephone MI. 2073. 


84 WOODLAWN AVENUE WEST, TORONTO, CANADA 











RE 
Split a Page? 


INTERESTING point in your Ux. 
Business about newsprint beg jp 
short supply over there and new Yaper 
sizes being reduced from seven ‘o six 
pages (SN, Aug. 1). I always t! ought 
newspapers had even numbers. Curi- 
ous to know how tle English used that 
seventh page before they dropred it, 
Lethbridge, Alberta. JOHN 1) RNER 


@ On second thought, we do:'t se 
how they could turn out a seve: -pag, 
issue either. However, three iss. es oj 
six pages and three issues 0} eight 
pages during the week would ive q 
Seven-page average per issue: wi ich is 
probably what we should have said 
Figure is from F. K. Gardinc:’s re- 
marks to the U.K. Institute o} Jour- 
nalists last June. “From July he 
said, “we are to be reduced the 
six-page basis against the sevei-pax 
standard ruling previously . 


Add a ‘Digger’ 


WHAT the dickens is the moustachio- 
ed gent with the maple-leafed sretson 
doing in cartoonist Chambers’ “Strong 
Figures Emerge” Korean d ‘wing 
(SN, July 18)? ; 

Chambers must have had his nibs 
crossed when he decided to place 
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Zp | 
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STRONG FIGURES EMERGE 


Uncle Louis third in line to Uncle 
Samuel and Uncle JB. I suppose “Dig- 
ger” Australia is hidden by the smoke 
of battle. Or could jt be that artist 
Chambers doesn’t know how to dra 
a slouch hat? 

Montreal, Que. JACK ROWEL 


Correct Award 
YOUR cover subject for August 
issue (Capt. J. V. Brock) won the 
DSC in World War II, not the DSO 
as stated in your explanator) para 
graph. 


Winnipeg, Man. Fd NTI 


No Proposal 


AS A REGULAR reader of Willso 
Woodside’s columns on Wor { fair 


I was surprised to read in SN \ug.$ 
“Much more plausible is the report 
that he [Stalin] has secretly poset 


to New Delhi that he would -uppe! 
India as a sixth permanent 
of the Security Council.” 
As the Information Office 
Government of India, may ntor 
you authoritatively that the ° 
report” is completely untrue d tn 
no message suggesting India 
sion as a sixth member of the >ecutll! 
Council was ever recely< 
Moscow. 
Ss. D. | ELKAS 
Informatt 
Government! 
Ottawa, Ont. Informatic 
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‘The Front Lage 


Vol. «5 No. 46 


Our Duty Is Now Clear 


THI rmament effort announced in the Prime 
Minisicr’s broadcast two weeks ago is by no means 
the f instalment of what will be required of 
Can \s we listened to Mr. St. Laurent, it all 
seemed strangely familiar: indeed both his argu- 
mer nd his conclusions had been stated in 
Sal ,Y NiGHT weeks before. Nevertheless the 


cement that the Government was at last 
reci g a force for active Overseas operations 


came as a very great relief. The weeks of waiting 


nad not been easy. The Prime Minister’s statement 
is also satisfactory in that it neither stated nor 
mplied that this could be the end of Canada’s 
In this issue Colonel Wallace Goforth puts for- 


ward his own suggestions about what more we 
jo, and his ideas are worth serious con- 


sideration. But for the moment the essential thing 
s to get the army’s new brigade group filled out 
ist as quickly as possible. There is nothing phony 


about this recruiting campaign. The Canadian 
\rmy Special Force is a fighting force and noth- 


ng ¢ It is Canada’s first and “fightingest” 
ittemp! to show the masters of the Kremlin that 
gore n does not pay. The young men who 
oin re doing even more than defend their 
count they are providing our only hope of 
avoid another all-out war. 

W the Special Force established, no doubt 
the es will press in upon us. Their form and 


ist be determined in consultation with 


N Atlantic allies. We have no excuse for 
Sup} that they will be light. But it would 
De ¢ i! to allow undefined future duties to 

vith the clear, specific and immediate 
d s get the new brigade-group recruited, 

id ready as fast as possible. Other steps 
Cal d must, follow. 


Saskatchewan Politics 


official news about the prospects of a 
election in Saskatchewan is that the 
ernment does not propose to hold a 
cuon “soon.” That statement, however, 
n June, and therefore bars an election 

June but not necessarily soon after 
‘here are a number of reasons why 
Ouglas might think it wise to go to the 
iS autumn rather than later in the two 
remain to him. 





I handling of the issuance of oil and 
oncessions has excited a good deal ot 


iment. No actual scandals have vet been 
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uncovered, but there have been cases of impossible 
conditions being attached to the rights of 
concession-holders after they had expended a 
large amount of money on exploration. The very 
extensive activity of former employees of the 
Government in the field of concession-seeking has 
also attracted unfavorable comment. 

Criticism of Government policies is especially 
vigorous in Social Credit circles, which can point 
to the extremely successful handling of the oil 
situation by the Social Credit Government of Al- 
berta. In the latter province there has been no 
difficulty in bringing about an enormous amount 
of private capital expenciture in exploration and 
development, and the successful results of this 
enterprise are bringing in a great deal of revenue, 
of a windfall character, which is being quite prop- 
erly used for strictly capital purposes—reduction 
of debt or making of new capital expenditures. 
Mr. Douglas on the other hand has indicated that 
the highly unpopular sales tax, which he has for 
years been pledged to remove, can be dropped 
when oil revenue begins to arrive, thus indicating 
an intention to use such revenue for current pur- 
poses. If the revenue ceuld be confidently expected 
to begin within the next year or so, Mr. Douglas 
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would probably be wise to await it; development 
is not sufficiently far advanced to make this at all 
likely, and the longer Saskatchewan goes on pay- 
ing sales taxes while Alberta revels in prosperity 
the more annoyed the people of Saskatchewan are 
likely to become. There has already been one de- 
sertion from the Government ranks in the Legisla- 
ture, and other members are said to be getting 
nervous. It still seems possible that because of the 
importance of oil in the situation and the notable 
success of Social Credit in that field in Alberta, the 
Social Credit Party may be much more of a factor 
in the next Saskatchewan election than it has been 
in the past. 


Welcome Appointments 


MANY people may regret that Mr. St. Laurent 
has not made more extensive changes in his Cab- 
inet. But the changes he has made can only be 
applauded. In promoting Mr. Milton Gregg and 
Mr. Hugues Lapointe he has recognized two men 
whom Canada is lucky to have in the Ministry. 

If Milton Gregg has any experience in labor 
questions (apart from controlling the House of 
Commons staff when he was Sergeant-at-Arms) 
we don’t know what it is. But we still think Mr. 
Gregg eminently suitable for the post. He is one 
of those people of quiet competence who com- 
mand respect without striving for it. Unlike his 
predecessor, who always aroused and then over- 
came the parliamentary opposition, Mr. Gregg 
doesn’t arouse it. He makes you feel that whether 
you like his decision or not he must certainly 
have good reasons for reaching it. We think that 
labor unions and employers alike will respect the 
new minister’s judgment even when they dont 
like it. And we think they'd better; because it’s 
likely to be both fair and balanced 

Of Lieut.-Col. Lapointe it is inevitable to say 
that he is the son of the man who meant so much 
to Mackenzie King and Canada in the early days 
of the war. Inevitable, but not enough. For this 
is one of the ablest of the younger men in the 
Government. Had he not been the son of his 
father, had he come from any other part of 
Canada, his abilities would have shone as brightly 
Neither he nor Mr. Gregg—and let this also be 


dy 
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THAT'S A TWO-WAY STREET 
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said in their favor—seek the limelight. But both 
are men of judgment and integrity. Mr. St. 
Laurent’s appointments are admirable—so tar 


as thev go 


Insurance That Isn’t Needed 


THE maximum wage or salarv for inclusion in the 
unemployment insurance system of Canada was 
raised at the last session from $3,120 to $4,800. 
It is only two vears since it was raised from $2,500 
to $3,120, so that the increase from 1947 is 92 
per cent 

It is absurd to suggest that this increase Was 
necessitated by the decline in the purchasing power 


> 


of the dollar; a wage of $2.500 three vears ago, 


while it has obviously gone up a good deal in the 
nterval, is not vet represented by a present-day 


Wage ol $4,800 


The object of the increase has not been merely 
to keep pace with a general rise of wages and 
prices: it has also been to strengthen the fund 
against a possible period of depression, by drag- 
ging into it a lot of people who were excluded 


from the original design, quite properly, because 
they are in no danger of unemployment and will 
alwavs contribute and never draw out. Under the 


igement a greatly increased number 





of such people is being taxed $28 a year, and their 
emplovers another $28, for an insurance of which 


they have very little need and from which many 


of them will never derive the slightest benefit 


Canadian Drinking Habits 


THE consumption of malt beverages in a country 
is influenced chiefly, not by the number of “outlets” 
as our Prohibitionist friends suppose, but by fi- 
nancial conditions and social habits. In both these 
respects Canadians have of late been drawing 
nearer to the Americans. In 1937, which was the 
first vear in which the United States had really 
recovered both trom the depression and from the 
shift of social habits in the Prohibition Era, 
American production of beer was nearly 23 times 
that of Canada. In 1947 it was 13 times, which is 
an eminently reasonable ratio in view of popula- 
tion 


But in addition to this beer, the people of the 
United States produced, and no doubt have drunk 
or will ultimately drink, 58 times as much domes- 
tic wine as Canadians. Their production of the 
two articles together was almost 15 times that of 
Canada. The fact that a larger proportion of the 
U.S. output was in wine is easily accounted for by 
their proximity to the tropics and ours to the 


Arctic circle 


Why Enter Parliament 


WRITING in the Winnipee Free Press Mr. Bruce 
Hutchison, one of our better thinkers, discusses 
the reasons why “we cannot attract better men into 
the Canadian Parliament.” (There is no accent on 
the question of sex, and without knowing anything 
about Mr. Hutchison’s views on feminism we feel 
pretty sure that in that expression he intends 
“men” to embrace women.) His idea is that the 


real reason for this failure is “that an able young 


man, quite rightly, does not see in Parliament a 
reasonable chance of an interesting life.” 

With all respect to Mr. Hutchison, that is ab- 
surd. He compares going into Parliament with go- 
ng into many professions “which, by official 
ngures pay ess than the salaries of parliamen- 


tarians.”’ He thinks that young men go into these 
tor an interesting life. We don’t believe 


nrofessi 
professions 


they do anything of the kind. Very few Canadians 
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FOUGHEST Cabinet job now is Milton Gregg’s. 


pick their occupation for the sake of an interesting 
life. Journalists, of course, are the outstanding 
exception. There is no reason for going into journ- 
alism except the valid one, that it is an interesting 
life, and the rather less valid one, that it may 
afford an opportunity to do the state some service. 
All the other customary considerations—money, 
social position, security, health, fame—can be 
ruled out as inapplicable. 

The trouble with Parliament is that, unlike den- 
tistry, the law, trade union leadership, bricklaying 
and beauty-parloring, it is not a career. You can- 
not be sure of continued employment (or unem- 
ployment insurance), increasing seniority, a pen- 
sion scheme (except for those who are lucky 
enough to become Senators), or even an income 
sufficient to allow of adequate savings for one’s 
old age. For most parliamentarians it is a dead-end 


occupation. 


The whole concept of Parliament was developed 
in an age when there was an ample supply of 
people with substantial unearned incomes, nothing 
in particular to do, and a fairly strong conviction 
that they ought to do something for their country. 
The original Parliaments were entirely filled with 
people from this class; and except for an almost 
total inability to understand the problems of less 
fortunate classes, they made excellent Parliaments. 
That class is being rapidly abolished. It is difficult 





Overlapping Realty 
I CANNOT keep in mind 
(The old man said) 
The brand new movie palace, 
For the field shows through instead. 
1 mislay the super market; 
fy memory is so weak 
That hurrying through the big store 
Goes the trout-suspected creek. 
We tiled it underground 
The year when I was mayor 
And we raised the civic centre, 
But the willows and elms stay there. 
I forget my own motel 
That I built upon the lawn 
Where clear to sight, though silent, 
Walks my heart's love who is gone. 


RON EVERSON 





to get enough of them to fill the ten Lieu: ‘nang. 
Governorships. Parliamentarians now have to be 
paid like the workers in any other trade, aod the 
difficulty is that they cannot be sure of con: juino 
to be paid as long as they are willing to wrk ie 
the parliamentary trade. At anv election th. y are 
liable to be fired by their constituents, an. they 
will then have to fall back on some other tr: ‘e for 
which they must either acquire qualificatic \s o; 
if they once had such qualifications, must eviye 
them and get back into the line of advanc ment 
Lawyers are almost the only trade whose  racti- 
tioners can continue at work while they re jp 
Parliament, and that is why such a lot © hem 
are there. 

There is a lot to be said for the pensior ng of 
Members of Parliament, but of course we could 
not afford to pay a full pension to a man who just 
got himself elected a few months before @ disso- 
lution and then never managed, or perhaps jever 
even tried, to get re-elected. A sound idea mi cht be 
to assume that twenty years in Parliament js 
enough to establish a man’s right to $5,000 © year 
for the rest of his life, and to credit him with 
one-twentieth of that amount for every yea; that 
he spends in the House of Commons. The pension 
should not in any case begin until he has 1 
fifty and has left the House of Commons. This 
would encourage young men to try to enter the 
House, since a man elected for the first time at 
forty would get only $2,500 if he retired at fifty 
and would have to stay in the House until sixty in 
order to get the full $5,000. 

The present system of Senate appointments par- 
tially fulfills this function for members otf the 
ruling party; and if that system is going to be 
seriously altered we shall need something like a 
pension scheme to keep the quality of the House 
even up to its present level—which is much better 
than Mr. Hutchison thinks, and better possibly 
than the Canadian electorate deserves. 


History of Winnipeg Strike 


THE immense but belated service that university 
research is rendering to Canada’s knowledge o! 
itself is substantially added to by the volume o! 
Prof. D. C. Masters on “The Winnipeg Genera 
Strike” (UT Press-Saunders, $3.50), the second 
volume of the Canadian Social Science Research 
Council's series on the background of Social 
Credit in Alberta. The Council, it will be noted 
is wisely spreading the background rather wide 
The strike occurred in May and June, 191%. and1s 
therefore more than thirty years old. Allow ing fo! 
a difference of scale it is no less interesting dra- 
matically, and possibly even more interesiing So 
ciologically, than the Haymarket affair of ( hicago 
which has long been a landmark of history. But 
the United States has been self-consciow, about 
its great social catastrophes for nearly th ve gem 
erations, and Canadians have only just be: un 
There are still some lacunae in the rative 
although Professor Masters has gone | ugh 2 
vast mass of material. We should have |! more 


information on the relations between the striker 
and the volunteer workers who to a \ large 
extent and for several weeks replaced \em In 
their jobs; they can hardly have been as « mplete 
ly peaceful as the lack of any referenc 10 the 
subject would suggest. A little more in mation 


on the very real hardships of many of the Yeste 


workers would have been valuable; tho cost 
living had already risen to 168 and was + rising 
and the idea of adjusting wages to foll it Was 
firmly resisted by most employers, le - 
McAdoo Award, which Canada was « 'iged © 
follow, had shown what could be exto ed by # 
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pow. ful workers’ organization. The right of col- 
lecti bargaining, ‘now so completely established, 
was Jl being firmly refused. 

In ‘most every other respect the book is com- 
ple id admirable. It demolishes the old and 
reg ble superstition that the ideas involved in 
the . ke were of American or continental Euro- 
pea’ ‘igin; they were almost entirely English and 
Sc _ and it was because the leaders were over- 
wh gly of Old Country birth that Mr. 
Men hastily amended the Immigration Act to 
pet deportation of even Canadian citizens of 
oth van Canadian birth without trial. (Very 
wis he amendment was not used; even the ar- 
rest these leaders, which took place at a time 
wh ie strike was pretty clearly doomed, was 
reg d by Editor Dafoe as extremely foolish.) 

\' Meighen on the other hand was right in his 
vie it “a general strike to succeed, or indeed to 
CO e, must result in the usurpation of govern- 
me authority on the part of those controlling 
the » ike.” The trouble was that the leaders did 
no ize this, and thought that they could re- 

vithin the law, or at least not disobey it 
suffi. ently to get the community hostile. They did 
ize the extent of the apprehension which 
had 2rown up in non-labor circles, and even in 
right-wing labor, as a result of the Russian Revolu- 
tion: nor did they perceive that when they created 


a tion in which milkmen delivering milk to 
hospitals had to be protected with cards bearing 
the words “Permitted by Authority of Strike Com- 
mittee’ they were bound to be looked on as usurp- 
vernmental authority. Most of them had had 
few contacts in Canada except with labor, and a 


rather left-wing element of that. 

Protessor Masters seems to have found the ori- 
gir the title of the Canadian Socialist party, 
which Mr. McHenry in his history of it fails to 
give. It comes from an eloquent exposition of an 
early form of the One Big Union idea in Great 
Britain, made by H. M. Hyndman in 1887: “so 
that the workers may themselves take hold of the 
means of production, and organize a Cooperative 


Commonwealth for themselves and their chil- 


The Unique Roosevelt 


ONE hundred and twenty-one books are listed as 


hav been drawn upon for John Gunther's 
“Roosevelt in Retrospect” (it is a pity that no 
vol signed W. L. M. King could be among 
th nd vet far more material was obtained by 
eal by eye. (The Canadian publisher is Mus- 
son. \+.) Nobody who had ever known F.D.R. 


being consulted to make some contribu- 

had an impact on everybody. The results 

ng rom the deepest adoration to the deepest 

out there were always results. Canadians, 

ay, While they are no doubt less capable 

mes of feeling about their rulers, should 

ose that private slander against statesmen 

’ unknown in this country. We have heard 

who clearly believed what they were say- 

ne t positively that friends of theirs had 
King say that he would never forgive 

sh Empire for what it did to his grand- 

P s the chief difference between Canadians 

ericans is that no Canadians have ever 
the top American Republicans did from 


( { to F.D.R., in a world that was exactly 

they wanted it, and hence no Canadians 
expected that they could get the world 
0 (hat state if only it could be rid of one 
"0 Gunther’s book is as interesting about 


's enemies as about himself. We like the 


observation that the Republicans in the ‘thirties 
were awaiting “the second coming of Capital.” An 
eminent judge said that F.D.R. was “playing tiddly 
winks with the universe,” a remark which has 
some validity if qualified with the admission that 
he was a good tiddly winks player. 

Canadians will also do well to remember that 
F.D.R. had his own “no conscription” pledge to 
bind his hands. In Boston on November 30, 1940, 
he said: “I have said this before, but I shall say 
it again and again—your boys are not going to be 
sent into any foreign wars.” The Japanese let him 
out on that as nobody could let out Mr. King ex- 
cept the plebiscite; after Pearl Harbor it was im- 
possible to call it a “foreign” war. 


The National Capital 


THE world is getting to be too much divided into 
those who hate all planning and those who hate 
everything that isn’t planned. There is a time for 
planning and there are things that should be 
planned; there is also a time for natural growth 
and things that should be left to natural growth. 
All planning involves the exercise of some au- 
thority, but authority in itself is not an evil, and 
is indeed a necessity. 

There was quite a lot of town planning in the 
Middle Ages; there had to be, for every town had 
to be planned for defence. By the time the Indus- 
trial Revolution arrived that particular necessity 
had disappeared, and it never occurred to any- 
body that the great cities which that Revolution 
made possible needed p'anning for other reasons. 
That discovery is only now being made. Much 
disease and misery cou d have been avoided if it 
had been made earlier. 

Government is itself an industry, and a rapidly 
growing one. A government city is an industrial 
city of a special type, and one that it is easy to 
plan for because the future of the industry is cal- 
culable, as the future of, let us say, the wholesale 
distributing industry (:n any particular location) 
is not. The exhibit of the great plan for the system- 
atic development of Oitawa, Hull and the Federal 
Capital area generally, which will be on view at 
the Canadian National Exhibition this year, is an 
admirable example of the application of intelligent 
principles to the control of land uses, when you 
know pretty well what uses will be required in the 
foreseeable future. It is our strong conviction that 





Of Passions 
“There is no accounting for tastes.”—Latin 
Proverb. 


OH, PASSION’S enjoyed by every man, but 
each in his separate fash, 

And lucky it ‘s for all concerned that each 
has a different pash: 

For some, no thrill can possibly match the 
shooting of ducks or quail, 

And then there are men whose brightest dreams 
are centred in stoups of ale. 

A man I knew lived for oyster stew, and he 
cared not a hoot for pearls— 

4nd then, of course, and I nearly forgot, there 
are those who go for girls. 
There are those, | suppose, who consider that 
clothes are the meaningful things in life; 
Then, too, there’s a few (quite possibly you) 
grow numb at a drum and fife; 

A small per cent express their bent in scaling 
impossible cliffs, 

While others toss fits at discovering bits of 
ceramics or ancient stiffs; 

Some men have a yen for collecting bugs 
(there’s a very good book by Lutz), 

But none of these ever appeal to me. My pas- 
sion is salted nuts. J.E.P. 
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the following of these principles in the future de- 
velopment of the capital, far from costing the 
nation any money, will save it a great deal of 
actual cash expenditure within the lifetime of the 
present generation, while affording to future gen- 
erations a national capital of which they can be 
wholly proud. 


PASSING SHOW 


UNEASY lies the head that wears a crown, 
especially if it isn’t glued on. 


Wonder if the Franconia ran aground 
because she was named after Franco. 


The centipede, it appears, has really only 
42 legs. Disgusting boastfulness! 


The Peterborough Examiner says you can 
buy $5 worth of noise from a jukebox with 
a nickel. Rubbish; no noise is worth $5. 
Indeed in a place where there is a jukebox 
it is worth $5 to have no noise. 


Anyhow it’s nice to have Henry Wallace 
back in sane society again. 

Poor old Toronto Star—scooped on a 
five-thousand-year-old meteorite! 

Judging by the Help Wanted ads these 
are tough days for the young man with 





little experience and the experienced man 
with little youth. 


[he intelligence test for admission to 
the army has been relaxed. Candidates no 
longer have to be unmarried. 


Maybe when we have a sitting Parliament 
Canada won't look so much like a sitting 
duck. 


The new Canadian army is designed to 
resist aggression anywhere, but all the same 
the Government would just love it if Stalin 
would only do a little aggressing in Quebec. 


As near as we can understand it, the 
Korean war is being fought to ascertain 
who won the Chinese war. 


he parish clock of Amersham, England, 
has been set going after being stopped for 
37 years. It picked some awfully good 
years to skip. 


The United Electrical Workers are united 
up to a point, but not to the point of unitedly 
cheering for the Great Stalin. 


[he trouble with these push-button wars 
is to find the button that turns the darned 
thing off. 


Labor Minister Gregg, it is said, will play 
a key role in the railway strike situation. A 
key might be useful in a lockout too. 


News that the Globe and Mail's pet me- 
teorite is at least five thousand years old 
seems to dispose of all claims that the Rus- 
sians invented meteorites. 


Our idea of an interesting job is to be 
assigned to destroy Mr. King’s diaries. 


Lucy says a lot of women would never 
get divorced if they knew how hard it is to 
learn the rules of etiquette for divorcees. 
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A Phoenix Rising in Holland 


by Margaret and Robert Francis 


IN THE COLD. sleety rain of a Feb- 


dav in 1945, a muddy limousine 
drove through what appeared to be a 
city dump. By the time the car had 
come to a stop on a bomb-pitted 
square, surrounded bv the jagged, de- 
caved teeth of shattered buildings, the 


space was crowded with people 


: ' 
Like rabbits in a warren thev had 
ped out of the holes in the rubble 
stand singing and cheering as Queen 


Wilhelmina of the Netherlands. with 


irs in her eves, looked into the faces 





the citizens of Oosterberg in Flem- 
sn Zee nd 

And this wasn't the town dump. It 

vas the centre of what had once been 

town otf more than 3.000 inhabi- 

s. Ron legions had erected 

elr camp first on this spot and Hit- 

s Nazis, following their lead. chose 

C cle town as their General 

Headauarters for the area. When the 

( idian army in September, 1944, 


gved their wav from the North Sea 


ds the Scheldt. the German HQ 


sas an objective that focussed con- 
ce ed shelling and air bombing on 
Oosterberg 

When the town was fi serated 
} Dute en. Wome! d children 
C d of the population) 

C c d « ose Wh em 
ere Were tew not suffering from 
d the effects of weeks 
ng in the dank fields and dugouts 
c tne sne Ing nad vone on Ot 180 
s s d suildings, all but 


1; of SOO homes, 
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Out of the Rubble and Ashes of the German Occupation 
Rises a New Revitalized and Confident Oosterberg 


400 had been destroy ed and the rest 
were almost uninhabitable 

Queen Wilhemina was not ashamed 
of the tears on her exhaustion-lined 
cheeks as she stood on the square a 
tew months later to look at the ruins 
and hear the story of Oosterberg. 

Not long ago, we who had been 
with her at the time. were once more 
in Oosterberg (see cut below). Many 
ruins were in the centre of the city. 
But to get to the square, we drove 
through streets of attractive workers’ 
homes. functional in architecture, with 
their southern faces almost entirely of 
glass to catch every possible beam of 
sun during Holland's long, wet season. 

In the old army hut which still 
serves as a town hall, Burgomeister 
K Hoeksema talked about these 
houses which have been designed with 





rge. airy central rooms, up-to-date 
bathrooms, compact kitchens and sev- 
eral small bedrooms to take care of 
the large Dutch tamilies. Prefabricated 
of wood and brick, each home cost 
iround $4,000 to build and rents for 
between $2.00 and $4.00 a week, de- 
pending on the family’s income. More 
than 600 homes have already been 
built, and within five vears, if all goes 
Well, every Oosterberg family, includ- 

g those grown up and married since 
the war. will have homes. 

The young, dynamic burgomeiste! 
who presides over his hut. stadhuis 
wearing black cutaway and _ striped 
trousers bent affectionately over a 
model of Oosterberg of the future.* 


The Gothic town of Middleburg on Wal- 


ren Island, with an eye to the tourist 





Ss being reconstructed in exact re 
tion of the destroved fifteenth and 


sixteenth century buildings 


laf within ten vears every family, 
vally, will have a home of its own. 
Ken Be 








To replace bombed buildings, he has 
functional modern architecture. 

In Oosterberg narrow ancient streets 
obliterated by war, will be replaced by 
wide, curving boulevards. The town 
will centre on a park with the modern 
homes and schools so placed around 
it that children will not have to cross 
busy streets. Like a town planner’s 
dream, there will be playing fields, 
community gathering places and a 
shopping centre. 

With the burgomeister, we scram- 
bled through the rubble that is still 
Oosterberg’s heart, to look at the new 
church, a simple and beautiful Byzan- 
tine building that will blend with the 
modern architecture. Nearby is the 
new school, a light- and air-flooded 
building and the beginnings of a new, 
advanced hospital. The Oosterberg 
planners feel that homes should come 
before public buildings, so the town 
hall and community centres haven't 
been started yet, neither would “he 
church have been except for donations 
trom outside Holland. 

But the new town is very much a 
reality in the burgomeister’s mind. 
“Our town,” he said, “was devastated 
first by the Romans, then by the Nor- 
mans, then by the Spanish, before our 
last tragedy. Alw ays betore, like Troy. 
it rose from the rubble.” 


Blossoming Dust 


The optimism of Hoeksema and 
the planning by him and his town 
council are typical of the driving spirit 
that speeds reconstruction in Holland 
today. In Belgium and France too, 
although their rebuilding programs 
haven't the Dutch thoroughness and 
haste, war-shattered homes and towns, 
slowly and painfully, are being re- 
constructed. 

In Holland, the war completely 
destroyed or damaged more than 
500.000 homes, 2,000 churches, 4,000 
schools, 500 hospitals. Approximately 
50,000 farms were damaged and 475,- 
OOO acres of rich farmland were flood- 
ed, a serious tragedy in a country 
where the density of the population is 
723 persons per square mile. In a 
country cut into tiny pieces by canals 
and rivers, 524 highway bridges and 
181 railway bridges were destroyed. 

Of the ships that have always been 
a lifeline between agricultural Holland 
and the rest of the world, 3,000 were 
sunk, many of them as blocks in rivers, 
canals or harbors. Damage to more 
than 11,000 of the Rhine and river 
craft, totalling 2,700,000 tons crippled 
the country’s internal transportation 

In 1945 a sick, weary and discour- 
aged population faced these figures 
and wondered if their country would 
ever be orderly and prosperous again. 
Cynicism and pessimism still shackles 
reconstruction. Thousands of Nether- 
landers, encouraged by their govern- 
ment, have emigrated to countries with 
more land and wider opportunities, 
such as Canada. But the shadow of a 





WARTIME oll of Hollan rail 
and highway bridees wa 05 


In 


new war is dark and foreboding 
Holland. In spite of the gargantuan 
effort to revive the country’s economy, 
most Dutch are very conscious that if 
Marshall aid were to end, they would 
be back in the hungry days of 1944 

By the end of 1949 more than 
65,000 new homes had been built 
while 412,000 war damaged homes 
were practically rebuilt. By 1952 gos 
ernment reconstruction officials hope 
to be building 55,000 homes annua | 
(Canada, undamaged by war. wit 
unlimited resources of building ma 
terials, expects to build 92,000 new 
homes in 1950.) 

Indications are that the sea-flooded 
lands, such as Walcheren Island, 
produce better than 60 per cent of 
their pre-war harvest this summer 
the inhabitants rebuild the dykes and 
slowly, painfully pump the salt water 
from the fields. By 1952 farmers think 
their land will have returned to 
productivity. . 

Speedy and efficient electric trains 
once more dash along railways while 
rivers, Canals and harbors team wit! 
ocean-going ships and_ flat-bottomed 
river boats. As we travelled up the 
Rhine, from Rotterdam to Basle 
Switzerland, the brown-brisk river Was 
as traffic-crowded as a metrvpolitan 
artery in rush hour. Most ot | boats 
flew the Dutch flag. 

More than 8.000 of. thes inland 
craft have been replaced as ell as 
1,000 inland fishing craft, ) sea- 
fishing cratt, 119 coastal ships and 
35 sea-going ships. 

From facts and figures, from the 
roar of building in the bom rlasted 
centre of Rotterdam, from th. night 
and-day activity of machine sh \ps and 
toundries, which came to us night 
as We crept up the Rhine, Ho! od has 
the spirit of a vast, flat bo town 
that even Dutch miatter-oi ctnes 
and predisposition to pessin cant 
dim 
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@ Reconstruction activity ! oe 
in Belgium and France whe rubbie 
is slowly being cleared and 

of the people are full of priv: @ 
point out new buildings anc [als 


race) 


new planning schemes, A 
their progress by Mr. and M 
cis will appear in a forthcon 
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Now: A Real Defence ' 


Parliament Should Be Asked for Compulsory Service; 


by C. Wallace Goforth 


Second article.) 

. TH 1s of the Commonwealth 
Bond \tlantic Pact are following 
th t the United States in step- 
eir defence efforts. And it is 

soon. The time is past when 

2 ¢ lope to stop aggression by 
dip > manoeuvring. How does 
an effort stack up? Are we 


Oppo- 
sit darties In 
Par t levelled 

is criti- 
sn them — 
s th ey 
ere me for 
weakness must be shared 
position and the complacent 

we certainly are weak! 





WALLACE GOFORTH 


146 ceilings on our three 
med Services—51,000 offi- 
cers en—mav conceivably have 
tied during the “love-feast” 
e with our Soviet ally that 
the Yalta and San Fran- 
sc ferences. The 1946 pattern 
s defence forces, however. 
e out-of-date and danger- 
equate even before Walter 
coined his Cold War phrase 


sith experience in the U.S., 
se ( dian 1946 ceilings on mili- 
wer were adopted by the 

ind by Parliament, only 

ginal requirements of the 

S ces had been severely cut. 
so generally known, is 

| General Staff proposals 
peacetime compulsory 
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PILOTS: Men of North 
dron fly transport from 
n., to Japan. F/O N. E. 
treal, F O D. H. Kuhn, 
nov Tokyo 
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Government Needs New Operational Plan 


service system, as regards Canadian 
Army personnel. 

The essential difference (perhaps it 
IS a wise One tor Canada) was that 
our active military leaders did not. 
and could not, convey their misgivings 
to the press and public opinion, as 
their opposite numbers have frequent- 
lv done in Washington. 

The 1944-45 service plans tor the 
postwar period would have given 
Canada regular forces of some 80,000 
in place of our present active strength 
of 46,000. 

What would the difference of 34.- 
000 have permitted? The maintenance 
of: two full naval flotillas, each built 
around a light cruiser and an_air- 
craft carrier; one full combat divi- 
sion, and one armored brigade group; 
and at least two full combat air groups 
In cutting off this surplus from the 
defence establishment, we cut away 
any real “force-in-being” 


“Caretaking” Establishment 


It is well to remember that our 
small existing regular forces are men 
of hand-picked quality. They perform 
an amazing number of essential tasks 
exceedingly well. For a country of 
13'2 million people, and with an area 
to defend greater than that of all 
Europe (including European Russia) 
the present number is no more than 
we need—it is possibly less than we 
need—merely to provide a “caretak- 
ing” establishment. That is, a sound 
training, administrative and staff nu- 
cleus for the forces actually required 
in the event of war 

For us to send, at a few days’ no- 
tice, three destroyers and a squadron 
of North Star transport planes to 
Japan is no mean achievement, when 
one considers the severe manpower 
limitations under which our Canadian 
active forces are obliged to operate. 

Canada’s weakest point of all is in 
our first-line reserves. These nominal- 
lv total 45,000, of which some 3,5C0 
are for the Navy, and 3,100 for tke 
RCAF. Untortunately—and this ap- 
plies more emphatically to the Cana- 
dian Army—the Reserves are now 
organized as a local defence militia. 
Thev are not true reserves in the prac- 
tical military sense. They cannot be 
used to reinforce active units and for- 
mations except through voluntary re- 
tirement and re-enlistment by indi- 
viduals. Long-established usage has 
accustomed our com- 
manders to think of mobilization only 
in terms of the “calling out to Active 
Service” of each command as a whole. 


reserve unit 


This explains w hy—to get a brigade 
ready for operations overseas the 
Government is recruiting a new “Spe- 
cial Force.” The reassembly of Parlia- 


COL. GOFORTH was Director of 
Staff. Duties (Weapons) at Defence 
Headquarters during World War I 


ment is obviously necessary. But what 
should the Government ask Parlia- 
ment to do? 

The first essential is a full restora- 
tion, to the executive, of powers dele- 
gated by Parliament under the Wat 
Measures Act in 1939. This means 
a wide extension of permissive action 
by Order-in-Council. 

It is also essential to renew the Na- 
tional Resources Mobilization Act of 
1940, with the 1942 amendment cov- 
ering permissive enforcement of over- 
seas service. 

Since national unity is not only a 
desirable end in itself, but has a high 
military value, it is here suggested 
that our former compulsory ‘service 
law be newly amended to provide tor 
a clear exemption from overseas serv- 
Ice—except as volunteers—for per- 
sons who were resident in Quebec 
Province, as of July 1, 1950. This 
would recognize two nearly forgotten 
facts, namely ; 

1. that voluntary enlistments from 
Quebec Province in World War II, 
on a per capita basis, were several! 
times greater than in World War | 
(even if the 1917-18 conscripts are 
included in the latter figure); 

that the 1942 reierendum showed 


a heavy majority, in all provinces 


I 
except Quebec, favoring compul- 
sory overseas service. The vote in 
Quebec was about 70 per cent op- 
posed to such service: vet their 


voluntary enlistments were satis- 


FUTURI 
l i's and Ou? c hte ‘Ss will De esse ntial 
eral Staff; (rear) Adm. Forrest P 
| 1Cé {dm H / H 
of Air Stati, RCAF; Lt. Gen 
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ce 
COMMANDER of Canada’s special 
torce, Brig. J. M. (Rocky) Rockine- 
ham, DSO, of Vancouver, said last 
week “the latter part of their 


training could he done in Japan 


as a sort of ortentation period 


factory to the military authorities; 

and were a real cred:t to the citi- 

zens of Quebec. 

This proposal is not exactly new, 
Britain has provided us with two pre 
cedents: the exemption of Ireland 
from compulsory military service in 
World War I; and similar exemption 
of Ulster in World War H 


During the period of limited emer 
gency, it is probable that neither ot 
the aforementioned emergency acts 
would need to be invoked by Order 
'‘n-Council. Past experience indicates 
that the permissive laws alone would 
provide a powerful stimulus to enlist 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 160 
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by Lyn Harrington 


NOT ALL the thundering trom local 
pits will make the Prince Edward 
their minds about 


vorses., and racing. And betting, if it 


slanders change 


nes to that. The Islanders’ attach- 
ment to their half-dozen racetracks 1s 
) 


deep-rooted to be blasted in any 


hour address from the most popu- 
pulpit in the province 


1 ° r 
*s got their hockey or 





e ) Well, with us. horse 
we + | 
acing Is our professional entertain- 
Pi 
) nev argue 


Ihe slick Charlottetown Driving 


Park on the outskirts of the capital 
cit has tor several Vears teatured 
ght racing. where the horses pound 


t out every Saturday night on the red 
The rac- 
"ns toward the end of June. 
the end ot Sep- 
chilly 


attendance sags below 


earth of the half-mile track 


nd carries on until 
tembe And it’s a poor and 
geht when the 
4.000. Sometimes it’s downright cold 
without vou got lots ot clothes on”. 
During Fair Week, better known 
as “Old Home Week”, held Aug. 14 
Aug. 19 


0-12.000 tans 


crowds regularly run to 
lo see the afternoon 


line up at the gates 


aces at 2 p.m. vou 


Admittedly it was cold the night I 


+} th 


wen ind the less van 3,000-crowd 


1a ' 
s considered a poo 
I 


showing out of 
Charlottetown’s = 15.000 population 


Determined spectators had brought 


plaid wind- 
breakers to shut out the wind kKeening 


ff Hillsborough Bay beyond. But ex 





citement could be counted on to warm 
the blood, especially it vou had a 
oupla bucks on a race. Cars of 
descriptions were lined up in the 

f ounds—sleek new cars agleam 


*“OQld Home Week S name 
mplies mar Islanders. It 1s rtually a 

ditior to atiend four davs and 
evenings of horse racing and vaudeville, 
and the fine exhibitions of livestock and 
handicrafts PEI Travel Bureau 
This year marks the Diamond Jubilee of 


Old Home Week 


.: Where 


with chromium, battered old jalopies 
stained with Island dust and rust, 
trucks in from the farms, sedate fam- 
ily automobiles. 

There were kids hanging around 
the queues in front of the ticket office. 
“Please, mister, I just need another 
nickel to get me in to the races!” The 
uplifted tace of an eight-year-old man- 
aged to look pathetic. He got the nickel 
and—used the dodge on the next per- 
son who came along. 


Excitement the Pay-off 


All ages, except infants in arms, are 
there. But at 9.30 a stern voice comes 
over the loudspeaker, warning chil- 
dren under 14 to head for home. 
Litile girls, their bare knees snugly 
tucked under a car robe, huddle closer 
io their parents. Unchaperoned small 
boys of Il duck into the protective 
shadow of some bulky spectators to 
“get clear of the Mounties” who patrol 
outside the city. No one betrays them. 

The carillonic bells ringing 8.30 
trom St. Paul's Church get the racing 
under way. It’s all sulky-racing here, 
with pacers and trotters straining 
every muscle to get over the finish 
line first. Atter plenty of preliminary 
around the course, the 
contestants are announced over the 
loudspeaker, marshaled up before the 
grandstand by pretty Helen 
daughter of the Premier, who is her- 


Wal ming-up 


Jones, 


self a good judge of horseflesh. 

The drivers, brilliant in their bi- 
colored silks, are Known to practically 
member of the crowd. Their 
exploits are tabletalk in 
homes, and the main subject on the 
grandstand and amongst the men 
crowding the rail. The little tads sit- 
ting next to me knew each horse, and 


every 
common 


its antecedents, as well as its records 
and where it had raced. And there 
are some 300 stables ringing the tracks. 
Most are Island horses, but some 


come ia from outside. 
You forget the sound of the church 


In Our Smallest Province, the ‘Kentucky of Canada’ 


bells, forget the lights winking across 
the Hillsborough Bridge, as the Start- 
ing Gate moves smoothly down the 
stretch and the horses cross the line 
in a bunch. There is brief cheering, 
which dies as excitement grows. Loud- 
speakers keep even the novice aware 
of who’s where. The sulkies round 
the course once, twice, and crowd 
down the home stretch. No one can 
stay seated, whether or not there is 
money on the outcome. Pencils and 
score-cards jab the air. 

A child screamed shrilly, “Come 
on, Louis!” But Louis is reluctant. He 
edges towards the inner rail, regard- 
less of his driver’s frantic tugs. Soon 
he’s lost in the pack and the child’s 
lips quiver with outraged loyalty. 
Cheers and excitement, groans and 
laughter, as the horses pass the rows 
of blazing lights and over the line. 
As they stand with heaving flanks but 
looking nonchalant as only a trotting 
horse can, fans loudly wait the results. 


“| Dropped $1.40” 


Photo finish! And the crowd mills 
while the photo is being developed, 
and sighs when the result is mounted 
on the scoreboard across the way. 
“Ah, well—I dropped $1.40 on that,” 
says an Irish voice in the row behind. 
“Here, Jim, put this on No. 6 for me, 
will you?” And Jim rises to make his 
way down through the slow-moving 
crowd to place another $2 bet at the 
pari-mutuel wickets under the grand- 
stand. 

“Makes it more interesting if you've 
got a little on a race,” they tell you. 
“We never figure on losing very much, 


but of course, vou can’t beat the 
horses!” 
City merchants in Charlottetown 


figure that they lose a little money 
from the horse-racing because people 
admittedly want a few dollars free for 
betting. And the farm folks are apt 
to do their shopping in the nearest 
village, instead of making it last for 


a whole evening in Charlot 


means that after 8 o'clock on Satur 


Horse Racing Reigns 


To Go to the Races Is as Natural as Eating and Sleeping 


tetown 


day night, the farm crowds simp 


vanish out to the track. But 
keepers wouldn't want the 1 


the shop- 


aces stop 


ped. Soon as the last customer is < 


of the shop, they're off to 
themselves. 


“A Little Flyer” 


the race 


Actually the betting on Prince E 


ward Island tracks is on a very mod: 


erate scale. Most people on t 


being neither rich nor poor, are cai: 
their do. 


tious about where they put 


he Islanc 


lars. But even waitresses and mechan 


ics like to take 
in a while. But to most it’s 
social event, the spectator 
the summer. If there were a 


to get carried away with gambl 


there’s the County Home jus! 


the road! 

Already Prince Edward Is 
itself “the Kentucky of 
though the races are a 
decorum, except for a slight 
of “likker” at times. But i 
the ever-increasing tourist 
owners plan to go on to great 
New stables are in the offi 
fall. 

“And this here old grat 
gonna be tore down, and th 
will cost $100,000,” said m 
reverently. “The Governm« 
ing with a grant, and we'll 
a couple of years.” 

Far from being depressec 
terial disapproval, staunch 
of both church and racet 
discuss both in the same 
the church steps. I heard | 


@ Tourists to PEI will fin 
attractions besides horse ra. 
are a few: the beautiful Hi 
Valley, the National Park 
one of the many fox farn 
Green Gables Link, oy 
Malpeque Bay, bathing at 
and Souris, and St. Dunsta 
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Wizard at Figures 


New President of Alberta University 


Combines Economics and Agriculture 


by °. A. Mansell 


FRI! NDS of Dean Andrew Stewart, 
the | niversity of Alberta’s new Presi- 
den’. are not sure just what it proves 


but » fact remains: Dean Stewart 
can ccver remember the ages of his 
chi cen. This isn’t a very extraordi- 


nar\ failing admittedly; it can be 
shar | by hundreds of the fondest 
fath. s. But in this case it happens to 
be ; ther strange. Dean’ Stewart is, 
after ill, an acknowledged wizard of 
mat!}c matics. 

Ths, however, is but one small 
chariing flaw in a modest matter-of- 
fact an Who at 46 becomes the head 
of amily of 3,500 students, all of 
then Alberta undergraduates. He 
takes this position after having been 
Dean of Business Affairs since 1949. 

Dean Stewart has an outstanding 
record in the field of economics, re- 
searcl) and public service. This record 
was achieved through several impor- 
tant assignments he has executed for 
the Provincial and Federal Govern- 
ments 

Dean Stewart was one of the initial 
members of the National Council on 
nutrition which was organized in 1938 
by the Dominion Department of 
Health. He also held the position of 
Executive Secretary to the Dominion 
Government’s Alberta Reconstruction 
Counc 

One of Dean Stewart's favorite 
topics has been that of rural electri- 
fication. He was a member of the 
Royal Commission which made a re- 
port to the government of the Prov- 
ince of Alberta in 1944. Another re- 
ationship with a Royal Commission 
came ubout in the winter of 1947-48 
When Mr. Stewart acted as technical 
adviser to Mr. J. W. Judge, Deputy 
Minister of Municipal Affairs, who 
was connected with the Commission 
on Provincial-Municipal Relations. In 
1948-49 he served as a member of 
the Dinning Royal Commission ap- 


pointed to report on Alberta’s natur- 
dl Qas reserves. 

Bur his activities have been by no 
means confined to government prob- 
lems at the Provincial or Federal level. 
For tance, during this summer he 
Was er saged by the Edmonton Cham- 
‘er ol ‘ ommerce to make a report on 
the million dollar Detwiler pro- 
posed civic centre and his accurate 
Sensi! - report containing advice and 
recon) iendations was enthusiastically 
ACCe] by the city. 


Trans- Atlantic Shuttle 


De Stewart began life in Edin- 
cotland where he received his 
education. After his gradua- 
i the East of Scotland College 
Of Agr culture, he made his first visit 








lr. A. ANSEL L, a member of the 
edito staff of the Edmonton Jour- 

'. »N’s National Round-Up cor- 
respor cent for Alberta. 





—William Kensit 


DEAN ANDREW STEWART 


to Canada on a trip that included Aus- 
tralia in its itinerary in 1924. Three 
years later, Mr. Stewart was back in 
Manitoba and had gone into farming. 
Shortly after that he re-entered col- 
lege, this time the University of Mani- 
toba, and received his degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Agriculture in 
1913. To this he added his Master’s 
degree in economics in 1932. 

There followed a short spell as a 
member of the teaching staff at Mani- 
toba and then he returned to Scotland 
to become Farm Economist for Scot- 
land’s Department of Agriculture. 
Then in 1935 he received an invitation 
from the University of Alberta to join 
its faculty. Dean Stewart made the 
return trip across the Atlantic and he 
has stayed on this side and in the Uni- 
versity of Alberta ever since. He first 
became professor of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and subsequently head of the 
Department of Political Economy. 

In 1931 he found time between ap- 
pointments and crops to marry the 
former Jessica Boland of Moose Jaw, 
Sask. They now have six children, four 
boys and two girls, ranging in age from 
five to 16. And these are the ones 
whose ages present mathematical pin- 
nacles that Dean Stewart finds diffi- 
cult to scale. At a rough and rapid 
guess, he says, “Patrick must be about 
five, Janet somewhere around six 
(give or take a year). Sabine ought to 
be around eight, Billy pretty close to 
11. lan’s approximately 15 and Rob- 
bin ought to be crowding 16 or therea- 
bouts!” 

But regardless of his vagaries on 
this score, Dean Stewart has no hesi- 
tation in his enthusiasm for his new 
post. He has no Zealot’s intention of 
turning the university upside down in 
the spirit of reform: “It’s in pretty 
good shape right now.” And this state 
of affairs, he says, is one for which Dr. 
Robert Newton, retiriag President, is 
responsible. Under his ten-year ten- 
ure, the University has developed the 
high standards that characterize it. 
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An All-Weather Window 


FOR THAT HOME WITH A VIEW 





OU can enjoy the outdoors from an easy chair in your 

own living room—when you replace view obstructing 
walls with large picture windows of insulating Twindow. 

Twindow is a unit consisting of two or more panes of 
glass with hermetically sealed air between. A solid stainless 
steel edge protects the panes of glass from damage— 
assuring that Twindow’s hermetic seal is permanent. 

A window of Twindow eliminates damage from 
condensation and dripping moisture—gives you a warm room 
right up to the window pane. There is no storm sash to put 
up or take down, no cross pieces to clean or paint, and this 
double window has only two surfaces to clean. The advantages 
of Twindow are many—make a full inquiry when planning 


that window installation. 





Hobbs Glass Limited, 





Dept. CA-2, London, Ontario. 


Please send me complete information 





Give a Cheodul Yictri'... 


to your home or office with Hobbs 
P.C. Glass Blocks. Available in many 
decorative and functional patterns to 
suit your architectural and lighting 
requirements—panels of P.C. Glass 
Blocks provide insulation equivalent 
to that of an eight inch brick wall— 
while admitting softly diffused daylight 
to flood every corner. Inquire about 
P.C. Glass Blocks today, they are 
ideally suited for use with Twindow 
installations. 
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NATIONAL ROUND-UP 


Canada: 

THE BIG HOLE 
THE DISCOVERY of a giant erater 
in far-northern Ungava Peninsula 
took front-page precedent in Toronto 
newspapers this week and from there 
spread to papers across the nation. A 
Globe and Mail party travelled north 
in the newspaper's plane to investigate 


the phenomenon at close range. Dr 
V. Ben Meen of the Roval Ontario 
Museum, Toronto; Fred Chubb, pros- 
pector from Whitby, Ont.: Robert 
Hermes, photographer-naturalist from 
Butfalo. NY: Ken McTaggart, G and 
\f yrter, and the plane's crew re- 


turned with their findings, trom each 





according to his interest 





SCle 1c gathered by Dr 
Meen shows: that the crater is prob- 
ibly the result of the impact of a 
meteorite which occurred 3,000 to 


5.000 vears ago; that it measures just 
short of three miles in diameter: that 
the highest point on the crater’s rim 
is 500 feet above the surrounding 
plain; that the circular, partially ice- 
covered lake within the crater is ove! 
two miles in diameter; that the perim- 


eter of the crater is seven miles. The 


ext largest of the world’s craters is El 
Diablo in Arizona, which measures 
mile in diameter and 550 feet from 
the rim to the lowest point in the hole 
So tar the scientists have been cau- 


tious. It has not been conclusively 


proved that the crater was created by 
meteorite. Further data must prove 
is not volcanic in origin. If, 
noweve t Is proved that the cause 


ric, there will be disappoint- 





prospectors hoping that the 


usual diamond deposits found around 
volcanic craters would exist. Domin 
n scientists will not commit them 


selves on the possibilities of an expedi- 


yn tor turther investigation. But the 
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FLIGHT PATH to Crater 


the first time a meteorite has hit solid 
rock, if this proves to be the crater’s 
cause 

Cold water was thrown on. the 
Globe and Mail's “scoop” by its 
raucous-voiced rival the Toronto 
Daily Star “Discovery >” the Star 
humphed. “Interested authorities in 
Ottawa do not accept the claim to 
discovery of the Ungava crater put 
forward . .. on behalf of a Toronto 
group.” 

The Srar then proceeded to point 
out: that it was sighted and photo- 
graphed not later than 1942 by USS. 
airmen on coastal patrol; that the 
crater had appeared on standard U.S. 
and Canadian aeronautical maps for 
a number of years; that it is shown on 
a map issued in 1946 by the hydro- 
graphic service of the Department ot 
Mines and Resources. 

Undampened, however, the Glob« 
and Mail continues its discussion and 
speculation on the crater’s origin. 
Meanwhile, once the scientific curiosi- 
tv had been satisfied. Mr. and Mrs. 
Canadian wonder what can be done 
with a hole three miles in diameter. 


MOST INTERESTING journalistic, if 


Canada.” With this goes a trust fund 
of $225,000 for maintenance. 
Kingsmere, Mr. King’s 500-acre 
Gatineau Hills summer estate, goes to 
the Government “as a_ public park 
for the use of the people of Canada.” 


British Columbia: 


FORCE’S END 


CANADA'S oldest police force has 
ceased to exist. The BC Police, 
created in 1858, when Vancouver Is- 
land was a crown colony, was taken 
over by the Royal Canadian Mount- 
ed Police in a deal designed to save 
money for BC. Only Ontario and 
Quebec now have their own provin- 
cial forces. 

The force, with a reputation on the 
same level as the RCMP, has policed 
the rural areas and many of the 
province's smaller urban centres. Bulk 
of the men (personnel total 520) are 
being taken into the RCMP, some otf 
the “top brass” will be shoved out. 

BC Police was formed in the days 
of the Fraser River gold rush. At 
first it was suggested that enlistments 
come from the Irish constabulary but 
locally-minded BC stopped that and 
the men were enlisted within the 
province. 





—R. C. Hermes—Globe and Mail 


not scientific, feat of last week was the 


discovery” of the world’s largest meteoritic crater in northern Ungava. The ex- 


pedition flew in the Globe and Mail plane and was good for many columns in 
that paper and tts evening sister The Telegram; only the Toronto Daily Star was 
unhappy. Unmoved, too, was RCAF; its maps had shown the crater since 1946 


LET THERE BE LIGHT 


SCHOLARSHIP in Canada was the 
main concern of the late Rt. Hon 
William Lyon Mackenzie King in be- 
queathing his __ estate ientativels 
valued at $750,000, the greatest share 
will go into a scholarship scheme 

Ihe University of Toronto is to 
receive $15,000 to found the John 
King scholarship (in memory ot his 
father), the interest on which will 
provide an annual scholarship for 
proficiency in English literature or 
constitutional history 

For a series of travelling scholar- 
ships for postgraduate study of inter- 
national relations or industrial rela- 
tions in the U.S. or U.K., Mr. King 
has bequeathed the $100,000 pre- 
sented to him by the late John D 
Rockefeller for personal use on his 
retirement 

After personal bequests have been 
subtracted, the remainder of the estate 
will go into” further scholarship 
schemes. His Ottawa Laurier House, 
has been bequeathed in trust to the 
Dominion Government with the de- 
sire “that it be given immediate as- 
sociation with the public archives ot 


BC will pay about $770,000 a year 
for RCMP policing. 

First RCMP head in BC will be 
Col. T. S. Belcher, who has been head 
ot the force in Alberta 


ARP 


VANCOUVER city council dug into 
its World War II air raid precaution 
tund, found $11,000 left, and voted 
to spend it for civil defence 

Fresh from a Seattle meeting which 
discussed atomic-bomb defences and 
mop-up procedure, officials decided 
as a start’ they would spend the 
$11,000 “to put civil defence planning 
on an operating basis.” It looks as it 
Air Vice Marshal A. V. Heekes, ex- 
RCAF, will get the job of defence 


co-ordinator. 


Alberta: 
NO HURRY 


THIS WEEK, the prospect of export- 
ing natural gas from Alberta to the 
north-western United States and Brit- 
ish Columbia seemed as remote as 
ever. Some observers had expected 
that recent announcements by Texan 
interests that they would seek author- 
itv to pipe gas from Texas to Seattle, 





CABINET SHUFFLE: Veteran 
Minister Gregg (r.) who has beon 
pointed Labor Minister on th. vero; 
of a@_ threatened railway 31) ik, 


shown with his successor, Solicitor. 
General Hugues Lapointe. Myr, La. 
pointe was formerly — parliamentary 


assistant to the Defence Minister 


Portland and Vancouver, would com: 


pel the Alberta Government give 
speedy authority for Alberta gas to be 
exported to the same markets 

But they were w rong. Premier E. ( 
Manning was quoted in reports from 
Seattle as having told a group of bus 
nessmen that authorization for the ex- 


port of Alberta gas would not be long 


in coming. But next day, back in ¢ an- 
ada, the Premier denied ever havin 
said any such thing. No decisior 
would be taken, he added, until the 
provincial Conservation Board 
finished its inquiries into the size ot 
estimated gas reserves; and that could 
not be until “some time next Vear 
This made it at least possible tha 
the Texan interests would get to the 
market first, thereby freezing Alberta 
gas permanently out of the Paci! 
North West. “Next year,” growled the 
Calgary Herald, “may be too late.” 
“Two years, one year, even three 
months ago, Alberta could have had 
the Pacific North West market for the 
taking. Instead of that, we have been 
treated to a display of agonied offi- 
cial indecision . . . It will be nobody's 
fault but the Provincial Gove nment’s 
if the final result is to have th > market 
snatched from under our nos.s.” 
Meanwhile, Premier Mano ing and 





his cabinet were standing pt. The 
Conservation Board would not Te 

‘ ° til I] 
sume its adjourned hearing tH fal 


New Brunswick: 


BIG FAMILY 


LABOR DAY week at Mo: ‘on wil 


be the LeBlanc family’s — d-home 
week. And what a family When 
Daniel LeBlane arrived fro) France 


at Port Royal now Annap . Royal 
NS—he could hardly havi nagined 
that today, three centuries — ‘erwaré 
there would be in North A ica be 
tween 50,000 and 100,0 people 
tracing back their descent t m. 

A little over a century a Danie! 
LeBlanc set foot on this con nent, the 


: : . vk place 
expulsion of the Acadians x pe 
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An the 418 persons shipped away 
we LeBlancs. But some evi- 
de scaped the British soldiers’ 
sei nd others later returned from 
the ern United States; now there 
are eat many LeBlancs in New 
Bri k. In Moncton, for instance, 
the ie book lists 216 LeBlancs, 
on Smiths, 37 Browns. 

| laritime Provinces’ LeBlancs 
ha iintained contact down 
thr the centuries with their rela- 
tive ouisiana, and of recent years 
the been an increasing exchange 
of ¢ | literature and personal vis- 
its en the two Atlantic coast 
re. 

\\ he LeBlancs gather in Monc- 
tot ept. 4 for pontifical mass in 
the nption Cathedral, the assem- 
blag include three Canadian Ro- 
mat olic bishops named LeBlanc. 
One he American visitors will be 
Sen Dudley LeBlanc of Louisiana. 
The || also be a number of de- 
scet s of LeBlancs who Anglicized 
the 1c to White; the late Mr. Jus- 
tice clas White of the U.S. Su- 
yren ‘urt Was one of these. 

xt day the tercentenary fam- 

VCO tion will move to Grand Pré, 
wher tablet in memory of the 62 
expelled LeBlancs will be unveiled. It 
is planned to have present at least one 
JESCC nt of each of the 62. 
Saskatchewan: 


EASY PASSAGE 


FREIGHTERS came into Churchill 
on Hudson’s Bay this year quite a bit 
earlier than usual and reported some 


difficulty with ice fields. 
They were all taking out grain car- 
goes and Captain M. Frane of the 


Mont Sandra, making his first trip to 
the Bay, commented that he had come 
through the ice fields in two and a 
rs and preterred the Church- 


trip to the St. Lawrence where a 
month ago he had hit five davs of fog. 
He said there was 500 miles of pi- 
otage on the St. Lawrence as against 


i few es at Churchill. 





—cP 


UP FROM “DOWN UNDER”: Prime Minister Menzies of Australia (centre) as 


he arrived at Ottawa for a three-day official visit. To greet him were F. 
Australian High Commissioner to Canada (l.), and Trad: 


Ontario: 
LEADER? 


SO FAR as Ottawa and leading Lib- 
erals were concerned, apparently the 
die was cast. 

It had been agreed, according to 
good reports, that the next leader of 
the provincial Liberal party should be 
A. St. Clair Gordon, Wallaceburg in- 
dustrialist. 

A tormer member of the Legisla- 
ture under Mitchell Hepburn, by repu- 
tation the best Liquor Controller the 
province ever had, and a very success- 
ful business man, 53-year-old Bill 
Gordon looked by far the best man 
available to succeed Farquhar Oliver 
at this fall’s convention. 

The only catch lay with Mr. Gor- 
don himself. Lieutenants from Hon. 
C. D. Howe and other political strate- 
gists in Ottawa had assured him of 
full support. Business representatives 
also had made it clear that they would 
back him. 

But the somewhat retiring Mr. Gor- 
don, who hadn't been active in politics 
since 1945, wasn’t sure he wanted to 
go back. 





—cP 


OPEN \IPPING SEASON: Stevedores at Churchill, Man., are shown un 


f the cargo of the British freighter 1 ricape, first overseas ship to 
dson Bay port this season. The Tricape docked a week earlier than 
revious years, but had some trouble with ice. In the inset is the ship's 
tain G. Norman Stark, a Canadian who now sails under the British 
ncluded 132 cars and 800 tons of cement. The ship will load wheat. 


VM. Ford, 
Minister Howe. 


Quebec: 
VERDICT TO COME 


THE evidence is completed and op- 
posing counsel have had their say in 
the “police conspiracy” trial which 
had been going on for four weeks in 
Montreal (SN, Aug. 8). 

Last week, sitting in the stately 
room of the Court of King’s Bench, 
Chief Judge Edouard Archambault 
congratulated the lawyers for their 
splendid efforts. 

“The case,” he said, “will take much 
study, but I hope to have a verdict by 
September 5.” 

With that he withdrew to his cham- 
bers. 

The accused, Lt.-Det. Marcel Pa- 
tenaude, Sgt.-Det. Gaston Archam- 
bault and ex-Det. Paul Hervieux, all 
of the Provincial Police, are mean- 
while out on bail. 

The charge against them: that they 
plotted armed robberies and that they 
induced Charles-Emile Poliquin to 
rob a bank, a crime to which he plead- 
ed guilty in a different court two 


weeks ago. 


HEN AND NOW 


APPOINTMENT 


George Frederick Loughlin, 35, 
ARCM, FRCO, D.Mus., until recent- 
lv Director of Music at Cheltenham 
College. Gloucestershire, Eng., is now 


Professor of Music at the University 


of Toronto. 
DEATHS 


Loftus E. Dancey, KC, 90, probably 
the oldest practicing lawyer in Canada; 
in Goderich, Ont., suddenly of pneu- 
monia following a broken hip 

Capt. Coulson N. Mitchell, 96, who 
served with the Winnipeg Battalion, 
the Little Black Devils, in the Riel 
Rebellion: in Vancouve! 

Dr. William A. F. Hepbura, 59, 
well-known Scottish educationist who 
will be remembered in Canada for the 
1937 Hepburn Report on Quebec 
Protestant Education; in Glasgow 

Dr. A. J. (‘Happy Jack”) MacLach- 
lan, 68, Registrar for 16 years of the 
BC College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons until his retirement six months 
ago; in Vancouver. 

Dr. W. W. Swanson, well-known 
Canadian economist; at Saskatoon. 
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Lighten your shaving job tomorrow 
— with Mollé, the heavier, brushless 
cream. 

Because it is heavier, Mollé is best 
for everyone —even means face- 
happy shaves for those with tough 
whiskers over a tender skin. 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO— 


nn 





WASH YOUR FACE with soap and 
water. Leave it wet. 
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JUST SPREAD MOLLE thinly on your 
beard. No working up, no mussy 
lather. Wet your razor, and... 
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SHAVE... faster, smoother, better 
than ever, with Molle. 


AND for a swell atter-shave skin 
soother, rub in the Molleé that’s left 
on your face. 


Get Mollé and start TODAY! 
Convenient TUBES 


and economical 


Ya Ib. JARS! 







IT’S BRUSHLESS! {T'S HEAVIER! 
IT’S PRONOUNCED “Mo-lay”’ 
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EUROPE BUCKLES DOWN 


Western Assembly Tackles Defence Tasks 
As Realistic Views Now Prevail 


TEN minutes by tram from the centre 
of Strasbourg there stands, new and 
House of Europe 
Here. last week, the I uropean Assem- 
V met for the second time 
It heard, among other vital matters, 


smiling Winston Churchill proposed 


s War Miunister for the torces of 
Western Europe: it heard as well bitter 
denunciation of the lack of positive 
C on the part of the Council of 
\I sters and direct prope osals for the 


nployment of German troops bv the 


West. Against the menace of Russia 





Europe, the Assembly felt, time 

is d| u out 

I way this shining white House 

Europe, writes Susan Strange for 
SN and the London Observer, ex 
dresses Very well the atmosphere of 


rw Council of | urope Instead ot be 


ng built trom the top level down 


vards. it has sprouted and pushed 
tself upward trom the ground, grow- 
ng and establishing itself almost of 
ts owr volition Reports Susan 
Strange 


the doubts of some of the 





and delegates, particularly 
rom Britain, about the Council of 
Europe’s chance of survival, one can 
feel in Strasbourg that they are in a 
minority and that most of the people 
who gathered here, are still out, as 
thev were last vear, to make the As- 
oO something more real and 

powerful than a mere talking shop 
One thing, of course, that put the 
cautious British and their Scandina- 
in allies in still more of a minority 
was the arrival here for the first time 
iS representatives of Western Ger- 
nv. Already, one of the main sub- 
ects of conversation has been the in- 
evitable forthcoming debate on the 
Schuman Plan to pool Europe’s coal 


steel under an independent high 


Tricky Question 


I} Assembly's Economic Com 
tte oOo las put itself on record in 


he Assembly as the body to 











om this high authoritv should be 

timately responsible. This is a tricky 

quest since the six nations who 

Vee liscussing the Schuman 

? n P S may not want to share 

the control with representatives of 

B {1 Scandinavia (or, for that 

r, Greece. Turkey and Iceland) 

a h e s t \ oO terest 

I} C ne Ve Vas 

t AT tf GG Affairs 

P Committe s describ 

d politic oblen connected 
vith the securit f Europe 

\1 if the Statute ft the Coun 

Europe. which forbids discus 

yn of “matters relating to defence” 

* Committee has drawn a hard line 

f distinction between the technical 

{ lefence wh the concern 

thev sav f the Atlantic Pact Organi 


zation, and its foreign policy side, 
which, they say, the Assembly must 
debate. How exactly this distinction is 
to be Kept to in practice no-one is yet 
clear. But evidently the Assembly is 
itself anxious not to be left out in the 
cold 

In Strasbourg, it is said, people 
rarely discuss the Korean war. Either 
it is too far away—or the Russians 
(120 miles away)—are too near fo! 
discussion to be much use. But else- 
Where in the capitals of Europe re- 
armament and the defence of Europe 
are the issues of the hour. Consequent- 
lv it will be hard for members of Par 
llaments who at home have been talk- 
ing about little else to come here and 
suddenly drop all that and solemnly 
debate—as the British Foreign Office, 
tor one, would probably like them to 

questions of social security, cultural 
cooperation and the like 


Not only this, but the Assembly in 
its first brief year of existence has 
already shown how impatiently it has 
chafed under the restrictions of the 
Statute and under the close reins of 
the Committee of Ministers. Last 
vear, it picked first on the Ministers’ 
legal right to control its agenda The 
Ministers have now waived that right 
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a Russian satellite, 


aggression by the 
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BY PROXY: Korea is the first case of Russian agegress hy 


Russian-armed and Russian-trained fo) of 
which aims at extending Russia’s sphere of power, bu: do 


not involve Russia legally and diplomatically. Similar actions, indicated ii: this 
map by arrows, are possible in Europe and Asia. In neither area is it certa 
existing local defence of the free nations is adequate to meet even this danger 


THE GERMAN “FRONT” 


MEANWHILE, 


trom Frankfurt, John 


Bartlett reports that the battle lines 
are being drawn in Germany for a 
climactic struggle in the cold war. The 


tirst skirmishes, 
happened. Here 


in fact, have already 
are some highlights: 


|. In the wake of the Socialist U nity 
Party rally in Berlin, the Communist 
leaders of the East Zone Government 
announced a campaign to seize all 
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—New York Times 


A COMPARISON OF U.S. AND RUSSIAN MILITARY STRENGTH 


THE FREE countries of Europe and 


support in the event of Soviet agegress 


armed strength compares with that of Russia. The 


planes as well. The figure on U.S. N 


For production 


omparisons, see chart, P 


Asia look to the United States for military 


ton. The chart above 


avy tonnage “to he 


Air Force 


shows how American 
figures include Navy 


added” represents an 


estimate based on the ships which are currently being taken out of “mothballs.” 


Germany through the medium of 4 
so-called National Front which would 
carry on “resistance” against the West- 
ern occupiers. 

2. The immunity of the West German 
Communist leader, Max Reimann 
was lifted by the Federal Bundestag 
(Parliament) to pave the way tor his 
indictment and possible imprisonment 
3. The West German Communists 
acting on instructions from the East 
Zone leadership (these instructions 
were seized by Western intelligence 
agents), sought to carry out a mass 
placarding of Western Germany with 
anti-American posters with the slogan 
“AMI, go home.” (“AMI” is the Ger- 
man slang term for America.) This 
was prevented by quick action by the 
West German police and the Western 
Allied authorities and several Com- 
munists were arrested and jailed 

4. The American and French authori- 
ties issued formal warnings to_ the 
West German Communist _ /eaders 


that they were being closely itched 
for any illegal or subversive moves 
5. The Eastern Communists are send 


ing hundreds, possibly thousands, 0! 
agents into Western Germuny (0 
spread rumors of Allied withdrawa 
and to stress the Korean victuries as 
a sign that the Communists are power- 


ful “enough to do the same Ger- 
many. 

6. The American — authori! are 
studying proposals aimed at | \¢ out 
lawing of the Communist t\ 
Western Germany. 

6 ae 


?. The Eastern Communists ‘e pre 
paring plans for a Nation. Front 


congress intended to forn ize 
Communist decision that the » estern 
Allied position in Germany | long: 
er legal. 

8. The West German State isters 
of the Interior are organizin com: 
mon program to combat mm: 
nist tactics in Western Ger any 
the wake of still-secret plat ready 


agreed between the German nd A 
lied authorities. 

These events are restrictec | 
war tactics and are entirely /!' 
from the obvious preparation: 09 
sides of the Elbe River a: 















































of military operations. On 


the nmunist side, the military ar- 
rang ts have been well known. 
Now addition to the previously- 


People’s Police as an adjunct 
oop operations of the Rus- 
1 itellite armies, the East Ger- 
ma ‘mmunist Government is 
recruiting on both sides of 
boundary for new sea units, 
s calling on former Nazis and 
prot al soldiers to join those 
ilitary formations already 


KOREA AND ITALY 


THE speration of world conflict 

th he Korean affairs has sharp- 

' ated the problems facing 

Alc 2 Gasperi, whose continuous 
p since 1945 is already— 

e hat of Mussolini—the long- 

est \robably the most tempest- 
lralian historv. 


| vorld crisis has forced de 


Gas o sound the note of appeal 

inity in the most difficult 
cone le key, that of solidarity 
with t Western Allies” who to the 


nationalist wing in Italy 
primarily as the recent 

‘tt unconditional surrender, 
the Opposite extremists, elec- 
vood third of the country, 
is the predestined enemies 
\farxist. super-fatherland. The 
is been lukewarm among 


fe Gasperl’s supporters, and of course 
ng the side of the Opposition. 
I eat purpose of de Gasperi in 


vears has been to create if 
unity, at all events a 
support for a middle of 
conomic policy. 
Gis i period of peaceful rela- 
the outside world, writes 
Cecil Sprigge from Rome, it could 
be hoped that the “West- 
ok upon human purposes, 
by the devout but un- 
Catholic de Gasperi in part- 
th “secular” moderates like 
e S Democrat Saragat or like 
the P t of the Republic Einaudi, 
night { up a new tradition of 
the parliamentary State. 
Italy is spurred into ac- 
ition in the strategy of the 
gg tween East and West, as 
ft receiving indispensable 
d, then the business of 


State together in its pres- 
constitution must be far 
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—New York Times 


RUSSIA'S DOVE OF PEACE 


REDS vs. LABOR 


ON THE other side of the Iron Cur- 
tain the struggle between the Hun- 
garian Communist Government and 
the Hungarian working class has come 
into the open. 

For some time, a constant propa- 
ganda drive against “norm and wage 
swindlers’—workers who achieved 
less than the prescribed hourly output 
and yet claimed normal wages—has 
indicated that all was not well in Hun- 
garian factories. 

Then, suddenly, a new decree on 
norms and basic wages cut wages and 
increased norms. Szabad Nep, the 
Communist Party organ, stated brut- 
ally that “the step taken was no sur- 
prise to the workers . . . Workers 
must be told plainly that they must 
face up to temporary wage cuts which, 
however, would be overcome in a 
short time as a result of working the 
new norms. It was up to the workers, 
and Communists in particular, to in- 
crease production”. 

\ few davs later the Politburo of 
the “Hungarian Workers’ Party” (the 
official name of the Communists) 
published a long and sensational at- 
tack on the Hungarian Trade Unions, 
including the Communists among 
their leaders. 

The upshot of all this is clear 
enough. Hungarian workers, who haa 
expected that under a workers’ Gov- 
ernment there would be less exploite- 
tion, shorter hours and better wages, 
are to work harder instead for less 
wages; and their Trade Unions are <o 
become the Government-employer’s 
instrument to make them do so. 


HOT WAR 


AT WEEK’S END both sides in the 
Korean war were exchanging vigorous 
punches with, for the first time, some 
real muscle on the side of the UN 
forces. In the south a U.S. offensive, 
well prepared, accurately timed and 
adequately sustained sent the Com- 
munists reeling back in the vicinity of 
Chinju; the counter-blow was a sharp 
North Korean attack which smashed 
into the east coast port of Pohang. 
Menaced was a vital airstrip but U.S. 
reinforcements, hurriedly rushed for- 
ward, assured a stubborn defence. 
Overall there was a greater feeling 
of confidence; the U.S. Forces had 
completed a strategically sound redis- 
position of its fighting elements, the 
U.S. Marines had tasted action and 
the confusion of the early days had 


disappear ed. 
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TRAGIC DISILLUSION 
BROUGHT BY MALIK 


LASI 


lusion at 


week was one oft 
Lake Success 
tacular ending of the 

Soviet bovcott o 


Nas increased Ta 


tension detween 


United States and may bring 





War nearel 

the Axis surrendere 

1d wishtul think- — 
g perceptibly 

\ ered ifle i 

fay {ay XYDer}- 

Cw Udavs exper 

ence of tne pres- 


ence of the Soviet 
delegate. Jacob 
Malik 

Castigating the 
democracies, spat- 


tering abuse at 


tragic dis- 
The spee- 
seven-month 
t the United Nations 
ther than diminished 
Russia = and 


than it has ever been since 


Pipe-dreams 





’ possible that when they 


NORA BELOFF 


have totally changed their tone. Al- 
most all of them are now fiercely anti- 
Soviet; their writers have urged the 
American delegation to refuse to sit 
at the same table with the Soviet rep- 
resentatives, to turn the UN into an 
anti-Communist league and to retali- 
ate against the Russian boycott by or- 
ganizing a collective boycott by all the 


the J 
other countries when Malik returned. 


world 

The American Government, though 
deeply aware of Soviet inspiration as 
well as Soviet tanks and aircraft on 
the side of the North Korean aggres- 
reluctant to formalize its 
charges. The reason was simple: they 
deduced that the Russians might have 
thrown the North Koreans into action 
on the false assumption that the U.S. 
and the United Nations would not 
fight back. Furthermore, it seemed 
y discovered 
their error, they might withdraw their 


SOTS Was 


America, distort- puppet forces. The Americans were 
- ng facts, sneering at the United Na- anxious not to associate the Russians 
tions’ efforts to throw back unprovok- publicly with the North Koreans 
ed aggression in Korea, Malik which would have made the North 


relentlessly tore up the hopes of mil- 
ions of men and women all over the 


Russians returned to 


world that the 


UN to talk peace 


Perhaps he and his masters hoped 
by dividing the non-Communist 


+} ¢ ‘ 
wt D\ 


Korean withdrawal incompatible with 
good Soviet prestige. 

Propaganda was tuned accordingly. 
Admittedly, before the new directive 
could be circulated, Assistant Secre- 
Edward Barrett, had al- 


tarvV of State, 


world they could bludgeon the free 


itions into submission. This 


not be the first time they have mis- 
but this 
time their mistake bordered calamity. 
people lar 
dragged by 
mongering leaders. munition million- 

res and Wall Street bankers into war 


udged American opinion; 
Ihe American 


being reluctantly 


sith Russia. as the Communists de- 


ire and pel haps 


Clr ft 





U.S. delegation at United 
headquarters in a 
etters from 
Korean war 


Ore particularly since the 


Since the 


rS Mave been 


i}t) sts of American soldiers dy- 





ose letters. | am reliably 


would 


believe are, in 
present mood tar more bellicose 
in their own Government. Intimida- 
f public opinion reached the 
Nations 
constant flow of 
over the country. 


started and 


carrving daily ca- 


informed, 


from 
Warl- 


news- 


ry missing at the front, falling in: dhe Montreal Garxetts 
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MALIK: Upside Down. 


ready laid responsibility on the Rus- 
sians. Asked publicly whether he 
thought the Russians had played any 
part in the North Korean aggression 
he quipped, “To suppose that the 
North Koreans acted on their own is 
like supposing that Donald Duck 
could go on a spree without Walt Dis- 
ney knowing about it.” 

That was an exception. For the 
most part, official speeches and press 
conferences, including notably those 
ot Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
carefully circumvented the question of 
Soviet responsibility for the unpro- 


voked aggression which the United 
Nations has condemned. 
Malik’s vicious denunciations of 


the United States and his crude effort 
to twist the origin of the conflict in 
Korea into an attack by the South 
Koreans instigated by the Americans, 
has changed the picture. The Ameri- 
cans are now ready to hurl back the 
factual evidence being assembled in 
Washington of the decisive part Rus- 
sia has played in launching the war. 


Diplomacy Out 


The Americans have decided as a 
result of Malik’s intemperance that 
diplomatic negotiations on Korea are 
now impossible. They may 
quently seek a motion from the UN 
condemning the Russians as the real 
aggressors. In that case, Malik would 
have to walk out again and this time 
the rupture would be final. 

Indian support for United Nations 
collective resistance to Communist ag- 
gression in Korea has not terminated 
that country’s efforts to stay neutral in 
the cold war. 

The re-alignment which found the 
Indians voting with the Russians and 
Yugoslavs against the other countries 
committed to collective security in 
Korea was the result of chairman 
Malik’s introduction of the explosive 
Chinese dispute into the debate. For 
many months this subject has ob- 
structed unity and cooperation even 
in the non-Communist world. 

India—qualified by some people as 
“naive’—clings to the conviction that 
neither East nor West wants war and 
that the UN is the best possible 
place to resolve disputes and disperse 
growing dangers of global conflict. 

By Nora Beloff, Special to London 
Observer and SATURDAY NIGHT. 
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NOW: A REAL DEFENCE 


CONTINUED FROM PGF 9 


ment, and also to the self-regi ition 
of the Canadian economy. 

The other half of our defe; re- 
quirement is a simple, new Pian of 
operational intention. 

No one who is unfamiliar wi * the 
day-by-day intelligénce of Dy ‘ence 
Headquarters, has any rigi +: to 
prejudge their plans, or to do more 
than offer general suggestions in 2ood 
faith. This is no time to start Poiitical 
controversy over our defence and 
foreign policies. It is, howey the 
right and duty of informed citiz—ns to 
put forward their views with uiet 
self-restraint. 

But we need much more than the 
Government has yet announced. It js 
for consideration whether we should 
not revive the 1944-45 staff proposals 
which were then discarded b\ the 
Cabinet of the day. That would mean 
speeding up mew active air and 
naval establishments which are a!ready 
in an early stage of formation. It 
would require something like four, 
instead of the proposed two, combat 
brigade groups: one to be armored 
and equipped, if possible, with Gener- 
al Pershing tanks. Reserve Army units 
might be used — without changing 
their local defence role — as centres 
for depot recruitment and training of 
active reinforcements, and of 
tary reservists who attest their “ser\ 
ice anywhere” papers, pending a call 
to the colors. 





ieidlivecs 
Voiun- 


Start Building Arms 


On the equipment side, it is time 
for Canadian Arsenals Limited to 
start building up to their full capacity 
But care should be taken not to pro- 
duce obsolete and inferior arms. The 
question of armament standardization 
now becomes urgent. Canada «appears 
to have no course but to lean heavily 
towards the best U.S. designs. Excep- 
tions would include Arctic vehicles 
and equipment, and long range fighter 
and transport aircraft, where Canada 
enjoys some margin of advantage 

The Defence Research Board (S‘ 
Aug. 15) should be given primar’ 
responsibility for ensuring that our 
armament and equipment mev' these 
rigorous criteria of effective quilt 

With this sort of force we should 
not only have a unit for UN ope! 
tions in Korea’ or 
would be able, at a later stage of 
“build-up,” to despatch a 


elsew! we 





group and appropriate all Its 
training with the British oc. ipat 
forces in Germany. Such a ve ute 
serves serious consideration,  ecalise 
Europe remains the decisive (heal! 
The foregoing proposals e 


spectacular. We could even ave 
reasonable amount of incre. °d 


ter with the new guns. Th is no 
inherent reason why we can: ‘t call) 
a heavier defence burden, resent: 
ing six or seven per cent o! our 
tional income, while avon 12 

large imposition of war-time ont 
Only a new and vigorous defen 
policy will make our deeds «atch ¥? 
with our words—and with trea 
assurances—in the tough difficu 


world of 1950. 
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7 nply wonderful results that 
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The Dark Continents 
‘ Your Mind 


ruggle for balance? Are you 
rtomaintain energ y, enthust- 
tll to do? Do vour person- 
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isms. From their function 
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GOLDEN AGE 


NUTRO 29—by Frank Norris—Clarke, Irwin— 
$3.50 


WHEN Dr. Thomas Hightower per- 
fected Nutro 29—a food-pill made 
from sunshine and seaweed, “cheap 
as air, nutritious, filling and palat- 
able”—he dared to hope that it might 
be moderately useful in post-opera- 
tive nutrition. But other people had 
other ideas. 

No sooner is the secret out than 
D;. Hightower’s adventures begin. He 
is kidnapped by Russian agents, res- 
cued by the Army and re-kidnapped 
by representatives of “America Now” 
— sort of cross-breed of “America 
First” and the NAM. While the good 
doctor is held in the custody of an 
excessively nubile young woman nam- 
ed Barbara, the formula for Nutro 29 
is highjacked by the business mana- 
ger of “World Picture” (a curiously 
“Lite”-like magazine) and sold to a 
group of food manufacturers (“World 
Picture” advertisers, of course) who 
proceed to market it—with results 
that no one could have foreseen. 

With the advent of “Piksnak”, 
“Quik-Meel” and “Sportnutrine”, the 
Great Migration begins. No longer 
obliged to scrabble for food, the lower 
levels of the population begin to move 
to the warm South; soon the northern 
are and the reign of 
glorious anarchy appears to be about 
to dawn. But this is altogether too 
much for the Bosses, whose delight 
and destiny it is to rule, and so the 
Golden Age is never quite allowed to 
materialize—although the dream of 
it remains. 

As a Satire on those 
necessities, Government and Big Busi- 
ness, and on the monstrous foolish- 
ness of the popular press, “Nutro 29” 
is both funny and effective. As a novel, 
it is perilously ramshackle. The reader 
must be prepared completely to sus 
pend his powers of logic but, having 


cities deserted 


dubious 


two 


done so, he can share in a soul-satisty- 


ing belly-laugh as Mr. Norris—a bri:- 
liant and trenchant satirist—pokes 
unholy fun at modern civilizatior’s 
most ‘Respected Institutions.—J.L.W. 


MORALIST 


OUT OF MY LATER YEARS—by Albert Einstein 

—Mcleod—$6.25 
IN VIEW of recent events, an open 
letter that Einstein wrote in 1947 to 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations is worth re-reading. Pleading 
for the strengthening of that body as 
a requisite for peace, he wrote: “Every 
citizen must make up his mind. If he 
accepts the premise of war, he must 
reconcile himself to the maintenance 
of troops in strategic areas like Aus- 
tria and Korea; .. . to universal mili- 
tary training, to the progressive limi- 
tation of civil liberties. Above all, he 
must endure the consequences of mili- 
tary secrecy, which is one of the worst 
scourges of our time and one of the 
greatest obstacles to cultural better- 
ment.” 

This letter is one of 
says or excerpts from writings of the 
great physicist that have been assembl 
ed to make up the present book. Some: 
of them, dealing with scientific sub 
jects, make fairly difficult reading for 


fifty-nine es- 





EINSTEIN 


the non-mathematical reader. There 
are only a few of these, however, and 
the remainder, which deal with many 
aspects of public affairs, are not diffi- 
cult to follow and are stimulating 
reading, whether one agrees or dis- 
agrees with the author. 

Like nearly all essayists, Einstein 


reveals, consciously or unconsciously, 


a great deal about how his own mind 
works. The self-portrait that emerges 
from these miscellaneous writings is 
one of a moralist and humanitarian 
primarily, and will come as a pleasing 
surprise to those who picture the 
scientist as purely a specialist in ab- 
stract thought.—J.L.C. 


PRIVATE WAR 


ILL MET BY MOONLIGHT—by W. Stanley Moss 

—Clarke, Irwin—$2.50 
THIS is the story of the “kidnapping”, 
by British army officers and Cretan 
guerrillas, of the commander of the 
German forces on the island of Crete 
during April of 1944. The incident 
may be familiar to who were 
civilian newspaper that 
time, but this reviewel never 
heard of it before. 

Be that as it may, the story Is a 
fascinating one. We have had a lot 
of books recently recounting the ad- 
ventures of groups of soldiers from 
battalions to armies, but tales of indi- 
vidual adventures have been few. 

Just what the real purpose was in 
capturing Major-General Karl Kreipe, 
of 22 Panzer Grenadier Division, the 
author never makes clear. It couldn't 
nave been for Intelligence reasons, as 
the general knew less about the prog- 
ress of the war than his captors. In 
any event, the only result was that the 
Germans destroved a few villages in 
retaliation, though the kidnappers 
made special efforts to throw the 
blame entirely onto the military. 

In brief, the author, with the help 
of various other British agents, landed 
by ship at night, joined forces with 


those 
readers at 
had 


an assortment of guerrillas, and took 
the general captive one evening as he 
drove with only a chauffeur from his 
headquarters to his billet. 

They drove a few miles in Kreipe’s 
with 
few 


ear, then set off across country 
their There were a 
the main the Cretans 
been in much better 


prisoner. 
but in 
have 


seares 


seem to 
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Business is easier over a 
fine cigar. At the office, 
the thoughtful executive keeps 
a box of House of Lords Cigars 
handy on the desk. In the 
home, these fine cigars are 
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Blotter and 4- & 5-Ply Translucents 


Lustrous, slick and thrifty, Made-in-Canada 
Mirrorcoat was an instant hit when we 
introduced it a short time ago. Its looking-glass 
finish (you can see yourself in it!) and radiant 
printing qualities met an obvious need for a 
native paper to adorn super printing in 

super dress. Mirrorcoat made its bow in light 
enamel, in two weights of cover and in 3-ply 
translucents. Now come three new grades: 
4-ply and 5-ply Mirrorcoat Translucents, 

222 by 28%, and Mirrorcoat Blotting, 

white on pink or blue, 19 by 24-240M. 
Everyone, so to speak, took to Mirrorcoat’s 
debut grades. These three new ones, we 
believe, you'll like at least as much. Your paper 
supplier has them. Please ask him for samples. 
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control of their island than most other 
victims of German occupation. 

The author gives some, bu too 
little, attention to the reactions of 
General Kreipe. Apparently he |idn’t 
mind too much, which seem: odd. 
especially as he knew a pron otion 
was on the way. His predecess.’, in. 
cidentally, and the overall comn .nder 
in Crete at the time were late, cop. 
victed in a Greek court o: war 
“crimes”. 

“Ill Met By Moonlight” is a - mple 
adventure story of a minor n (itary 
feat. It is a good story, quiet! told 
In its way, the adventure par ‘leled 
the rescue of Mussolini, whic has 
received considerably more pul icity 

I.K 


SAILOR 


CAPTAIN JOSHUA SLOCUM—by Victor Slocum 
—Mcleod—$6.75. 


NOVA SCOTIA-born Captain Joshua 
Slocum, who captained British and 
U.S. full-rigged ships and was later 
domiciled in San Francisco js an 
American citizen, was a remarkable 
man, as this biography by his son te- 
veals. 

Born on Brier Island, he sailed out 
into the world of the great waters at 
the end of the era of the white-winged 
ships. Of him it could be said t! it his 
life and his voyages were truly the 
epitome of that era. He was America’s 
best-known sailor and he was also one 
of the greatest seamen of all tin 

It was a fair and, for the most part 
a friendly world in which he sailed 
Men were coming to look around and 
recognize their neighbors, through the 
medium of the ships which were short- 


ening lines of communication. At 
Luzon, in the Philippines, Cuaptau 
Josh, accompanied by his wife and 


children, went ashore to build a ship 
for an English merchant trader. That 
job successfully accomplished, he pur- 
chased a 60-ton schooner in Manila 
fitted her out in Hong Kong and took 
his family salmon fishing up in the 
Okhotsk Sea. In this small ship, t 
Pato, they covered 8,200 miles in the 
North Pacific and came home via the 
bleak Kuriles, the Bering Sea and the 
Aleutians, to Victoria, BC, and Port 
land, Oregon. 

He captained full-rigged ships for 4 
time but finally said goodbyc 
big packets to realize his heart's de 





sire. In June of 1898 the nine-ton yas 
Spray arrived in New York harbor 
Master, sole owner and entir. creW 
was Captain Joshua Slocum, | « first 


man to sail alone around the word 
It had taken him three years « id 
months, sailing leisurely, to .ircum 
navigate the globe, covering +6,Ul' 


miles in the process. His n re 
sources had been his own stur \ com 
petence and a deep, abiding uth it 


God. The 54-year-old Capt 
outfaced treacherous Indian 
Straits of Magellan, dined wit 
admirals and called at many strange 
ports. 

In 1909 the Spray, after fil ng ee 
at the Herreshoff yard in Rho Island 





sailed out to the great wat  s on 
more, with Captain Josh at ! he m 
Neither ship nor Captain w.‘e eve 
seen again. 

A good book this, which g'.¢s Use 


window on a world which \ is “¢ 


worth knowing.—W.S. 
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The doctor advises a patient about ‘ 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE ~— 
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The One Independent Station on the Island 
. . 
Is Now Forging Ahead in Great Style { , 
i = 7 ; Ms ” 
ON  RIDAYS at 19.15 p.m. you'll rooms. Actual broadcasting can be e “ 
find ost of St. John’s, Newfoundland, done from five locations: the control 
lt ) station VOCM. It’s the half- room, which is acoustically treated, | 
ho lephone quiz program spon- two announcing booths, two studios in 
50 a local auto dealer. Now in one of which is seating accommoda- 
its id year, it is friendly, unre- tion for 75 persons. 
re and 85 pe: cent of those Butler has discovered that dise joc- 
co d by phone are able to iden- keys, soap operas and special events 
ti le organ- ; commentators are just as popular in 
pla unes. Newfoundland as in the rest of Can- 
\ M is the ada. Station staff includes well-known 
on lependently personalities. There’s Mengie Shul- 
wr idio station man, for example. He does promo- 
n foundland; tional, advertising and baseball broad- 
is ( ted by Co- casts. His “Breakfast Club” runs from 
lor Broadcast- 7:40 to 9:00 Monday through Satur- 
em. Origi- day, pulls heavy mail. There’s Joan 
dio is just Horwood who does special features; i 
c I 
one from Sig- Grace Penney and her “Mainly for 
nal of Mar- the Ladies”; Jim Brown who MC’s 
CC eless fame. J. L. BUTLER “The Bank of Happiness,” now in its 
Get Manager third year with the same sponsor; Nate 
is sighted, energetic Newfound- Penney with his disc jockey chatter; 
% * 3 a tase “vy nave rscalaws ve ““ srat< I , . 
nk loseph Lacey Butler. Maxwell Rosen and his international DOCTOR Your recent physical exam PATIENT: “Iunde rstand. Now, Doctor, 
Be Newfoundland joined the commentary. ination showed that you are in good what can I do to help myself? 
ss ce ; - : ; condition, although your blood pres- < 
Do yn, neither the Government ; Addi = it ' i sah DOCTOR: “First, learn to avoid worry 
4 - VOC sure is up. Additional tests and exami- : oe 
Cl ed network nor VOCM ran a Thousands of Letters : S e Seaman aera and mental strain. For example, if there 
. > » > na ns lave made indicate lat you - 7 . 
fu schedule. They went on and eae ite le Sai ical 10ns os ; are situations which always upset you, 
ivertising ocal live talent shows — include have uncomplicated high blood pres- s ae : 
ol irious hours. Advertising was “H Valle 7? h their hill aa : make a special effort to avoid them. 
: : appy Valley Gang”, with their hill- sure. This means th: Jerlyine 
r | D : y W | | W . II ¢ z é sure. uS Means that no underlying ‘ 2 
ocal, uring OFle ar it, bil - dr New : ee ie : : Slow down—go through your daily 
en : Pai villy songs; dramatizations of New- diseases or infections are causing your ; ts 
US | Canadian torces set up their ; ee i lore: a 2 routine without undue fuss or hurry. 
a ike buble of foundland sea stories and folklore; condition 
OW Or sopie Zo le HaDIL O : : i iy 2 Cz > , 1C > 1e »V 
ns ) eople x e ; ; Bob McLeod at the piano and electric Sede aie ates ; . The calmer you become, the more —_ 
s tk ot rogran vne , olny - we ¢ Actually, high Diood pressure, 0 rescelse te lax —-:; s 
to ese Pp me os sel organ; “Words and Music,” featuring nen sc iaeill “ile blood vessels tend to relax—and 0 
Cc th went off the air. : ; —_ 1vpertension, may beslight, moderate, ; er Vv ssure. 
; ~ - sid : tit church organist and teacher Ignatius ” Siac sauladin att ueditaciiaeaes help to lower your blood pressure si 
Was d ) > competition. : . = orsevere. Even whe s severe, man} st also get vour weight dow! ( 
* — ie Compas Rumboldt and Newfoundland’s poet ; ; must also get your we ore me 
| k of Confederation was boot- ; ; people continue to lead active, normal is normal for vou and keep it there, vou 
1. Butl t int ti laureate Michael Harrington lives for many years simply by follow scot r J ae ‘aid 
ed } ‘+r wen wo action, . . T ’S Tor Many years s ¥ DI r must get plenty of sleep and rest, an 
. 2 a ee ee Ree The Salvation Army Band takes to z ss ¥ aa ESE Been bectron OR Secege - - 
eX] 1 VOCM’s schedule to 12 - ae : ; ing the doctor’s advice and by adopt- you must not neglect having periodic 
ot fail the air every Sunday afternoon dur- Sa acacia il Ras Macita 3 Sas oe é 
ther ¢ yur ally. . ey a *é g Ne S. realth examinations. 
\ a pent | Id it ing the Fall and Winter months; re- ms i ee 
OCM was o » hold i ywn. 7 $0 erie ae Baas : 
. ns — * , tt ee , ceives thousands of letters from out- PATIENT: “Just what is high blood patiENt: “What about the new treat- 
Can nfederation, an lose extra aaa 5 : aa 
pee . 3 Ky . iC : i lying settlements, lumber camps and pressure? ments... special diets and drugs’ 
pi tf. U.S. an anadian ese ; : me 
gre 4 > fishing villages. Religious services are DOCTOR: “Itisacondition that results “ , ' ; 
adve s discovered Newfoundland. J 3 ; . , : DOCTOR In selected cases, the newer 
nes broadcast every Sunday evening the when the blood flowing through the . ; 
VOC only rival (CBC) does not ics S  Aiaced wanutins titeincie : : i forms of treatment are often helpful. i 
; aciaals nei Vvear round. And service broadcasts in- bodv’s small vessels meets increased = Sih ainaee i a 
v t oa ) seme ‘ PS : 7 : ere s > le newe gs mav be help- 
VO ss ata oa 4 : clude the Thursday Rotary luncheon, resistance. This is usually brought ee phon air 1 i h 
( pre ponsored time prac- . : 5 . ; : ful in many cases but owing to the 
: a * o s ok ai and special talks by Lions, Kinsmen, about by the narrowing of these small id Soe Fir ’ € hiet 
lca rrie > “NO Space sign. . ° . ; rn wives ree ; wide variation in the causes of high 
N dk: = ?, nae t hei Salvation Army, Red Cross, YWCA vessels. This narrowing may occur in blood tl hould ly | 
U ! 1 ar ve ) y 1elr . : : : P ‘ 100¢ yressure, these should only be 
ndlanders get most 4 { “4 and the Canadian blind institute. response to emotional or other factors. . oe "a i £ al 
v *nter p < re , ), y . * Sa *. ake Ww 1 re advice Of your pnysi- 
entertainment via radio. 3 VOCM has a number of firsts to its poe Fe ee RR Ree Ente one I 
idios to population is high. tees PON Everybody’s blood pressure varies cian. Various diets in which salt, pro- 
ee = credit, too, in Newfoundland’s radio : : é } : i 
census, population stood at ea ee sire ceccepetoe eoadedal from time to time. However, when tein, and fats are restricted have often 
‘ ’ MStOry. as e 'S ( roacci . . = st] i : 
32 idio licences issued in 1948, ae See these blood vessels remain constantly, benefited some patients. But in your 
: : from Bell Island, mining town in Con- j ae iiaks Bilao ; 
52 with probably another 15,- . 5 aa ins tightened up, persistent high blooc case, like many others, simple com- 
| eg Ss oa ception Bay, 12 miles away! First from pressure results.” stidiaiiteiashaanina dina ca iia 
yeratl t ‘ne s : . +: aS > Fes 5. mon sense trea e sui y pre ces 
pela WenOMt DRnEnt “Os Harbour Grace, 60 miles away! “irst i a os 
ce nd each radio means a whole to broadcast the baseball chamrion- PATIENT: ‘How does high blood pres- good results. 
: “nec *e » ‘ . a° : eres 7 . 9? 7 . 
cast, Spot checks place the ship trom 160 miles away! First to sure cause harm’ Knowledge of what ca high 
st an ‘ ( a . : . : : 
I . Piaics Aaes high as 0) ear use portable transmitter to provide DOCTOR: “Mainly by placing an ad- blood pressure is increasing, thanks 
ae . lke a radio man's dream running commentary for St. John’s ditional strain on the heart and blood to research supported by the Life In- 
F DW ays land. Evening Telegram’s annual 10-mile vessels. This, in turn, causes enlarge- surance Medical Research Fund and 
ofa] hical re ASONS, Well over road race! ment of the left ventricle of the heart. others. In fact, there is hope that both 
opulation lives in the en As a result, the efficiency of the heart’s preventive and curative measures may 
VOCM. This alone is Helped Confederation chief pumping chamber is lessened. be found as research continues. For 
¢ an advantage. Then, last ois . “nf sk; al y lood ' 
S , g ‘ries We: sooner more information about high blooc 
Mare OCM received permission to But what Butler believes is the most Phen, too, the arteries wear out soone ( ormatic | 
received permissi¢ . awe ; . . oO if the blood pressure oressure, write for Metropolitan’s free 
\ than they would if t I I I 
p ver from 25 to 1.000 watts: important role played by VOCM is : - era ‘ “ey “+”? L | 
tae nae pm ; hi -y. There might not have were normal. booklet, S0-T, entitled ‘“‘Your Heart. a 
eXpe blanket the entire eastern already ustory. There might not have i 
e island. New offices and been Confederation but for the power | 
stud V housed in the heart of St. of radio. He has that on the a) 5 ee ee | | 
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m obiected to the fact that union. So Smallwood ind : Insurance Company eon | 
US is were still in operation; took to the air to tell their story. On 
they were being used for the government-owned network they Street 
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they wanted. VOCM helped the tide. 
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aston College 


A Residential and Day School for Boys 
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the health happiness and Unlimited educational resources 


progress of your boy available in the capital city. 


Autumn term begins September 13th. 
Inquiries invited. 
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Phe Headmaster: R. H. Perry, M.A. 
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Rockeliffe Park. Ottawa, Ont 
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Trafalgar School is in the residential section of Mont- 
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1 the grounds. 
For information write to the principal 


Miss Joan M. Foster, M.A., Ph.D. 
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years of success. 500 exper 
include: Cost Accounting, 


Business Adr 
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BRANKSOME HALL 


A Residential and Day School for 


10 ELM AVENUE, TORONTO 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR MATRICUI ATION 
also 
JUNIOR SCHOOL © ART + MUSIC * HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 
SECRETARIAL COLRSE © SWIMMING POOL «© SKIING AT 
SCHOOL FARM © SKATING 


September 7th, 


Girls 


School re-opens Thursday. 


For illustrated caiendar write to the principal 
MISS EDITH M. READ, M.A., LL.D. 


{pplication for the coming vear should be made immediately. 








| > MOULTON 


COLLEGE Established 1888 


70-88 BLOOR STREET EAST 
" FORONTO 
alu accounting 


ae RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 
acme SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Allied subjects GRADE I TO XIII 


Auditin 
sai wg Central Location 


ation mia ance, Mathes 
inistration, Secr ag Roomy Residences 


ics, Commerci al con, 


prepare for 





r reference. 
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, Econon Modern Laboratories 


New Gymnasium 


High Academic Standards 
School Re-opens Sept. 13th 


For illustrated brochure, write 
the Principal 1-50 


k 


ronto 


SHAW SCHOOLS 





MISS MARJORIE TROTTER, M.A., D.C.L 


INTERMISSION 
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A Very Interesting Iter 


by Melwyn Breen 


“IT SAYS here,” the husband said 
from behind his newspaper, “that 


the starlings in New York City 
Were first brought over from 


Europe in 1890.” 
The wife glanced up abstractedly 
from her knitting. “Where, dear?” 
“From Europe.” 
“What from Europe?” 
Manhattan 


he said. 


“The starlings on 
Island. They have a range of,” he 
looked back at the paper, “fifteen 
to twenty miles in their pursuit of 
food.” 

“My.” said the wife. “Does it 
say what they’ re looking for?” 

“Um-hum,” the husband said. 
“Right here. Grubs, millipedes and 
beetles.” 

“Will you turn the radio up, 
darling,” she asked. “Just about 
time tor the Pops.” 

Without looking up 
paper or towards the radio, the 
husband made the familiar trip 
across the living room of their 
apartment and twisted the volume 
knob. On the return trip, he said, 
“Here's something. The starling is 
a competent mimic of the wood 
peewee, ithe 
bluebird, the 
bobwhite, the 
grack—” 

“Darling, isn’t 
it a bit too 
loud?” She smil- 
ed at him. 

Just faintly 
sighing, he re- 
traced his steps and twisted the dial 
again. “—the grackle, the flicker 
and the Carolina wren.” 

“Um,” said the wife and looked 
again at the radio. “Il wonder what 
they're playing tonight. Would you 
look on the entertainment page?” 

“In a minute,” he said. “They 
are said to eat cultivated cherries 
but these constitute only two, 
point,” he brought the paper closer, 
“yes, two-point-six per cent of its 
diet.” 

“Oh,” she said suddenly. 


trom. the 


HIS HEAD appeared over the top 
ot the paper. “What's the matter 
with that? That isn’t: much, 
sidering.” 

“No. | forgot to tell you the 
man came about the drapes today. 
I told him the cerise.” 

“Fine,” he said and his head 
went behind the paper again. “The 
robin, on the other hand, eats twice 
as many cherries.” 

“T wasn’t sure at first. | thought 
about magenta to go with the slip- 
covers. But cerise should be fun. 
Warm.” 

The husband lowered the paper 
and looked at her with faint dis- 
gust. “Get any damned color you 
like. I don’t care.”” He resumed his 
reading. “ “The starling is frowned 


eon- 





on because it likes t6 feed in c 
pany while robins feed alone. 1 
it is thought that starlings 
more.’ ” 

“L should think you'd show 
little concern. After all, you h 
to live with them too.” 

“Live with whom—starlings? 

“No, for heaven’s sakes. 1 
drapes.” 

He didn’t answer but waited 
a moment and then continued. 
flock of robins will light in 
orchard and separate so that it 
impossible to determine how m 
cherries have been consumed. 

“There’s the announcer,” 
said. “Sh-h-h-h.” 


THEY waited in silence while 
announcer told them that the ¢ 
ning’s program would _ incl 
“Gaieté Parisienne’, “Blue D 
ube” (the wife said, “Oh delish 
and the second movement of 
Rachmaninoff Concerto No. 2 
mediately the orchestra pounced 


the opening bars of the Offenbac! 


“A flock of starlings,” he w 
on loudiy, “will swoop down o 
single tree and when they h 

finished w 


“hts so .N 
ay French, 

ri sald. 
pa “What - 

rise, or star! 

eating togeth 

“Neither,s 


The music.” She hummed, just 


little behind the orchestra. 

He slapped the paper do 
“Look here, are you listenin 
me or aren't you?” 

“Well,” she said. “I'd like 
hear the music.” 

“Don’t you ever like to 
anything?” 

“Do I have to care about 
birds?” 

“Not the point. Every time | 
you something that interests 
you don’t care. You have no 
centration, not a spark. You ha 
read twenty 
married.” 

“Why should I? You're a 
reading to me.” 

The husband stalked to the 
and snapped it off. “Now,” he 
as he came back to the chair 
for sweet corn He read 
end of the article, clipping 
words, delivering them in sta 
bursts. He had been enjoying 
piece and so should she an 
God she was going to liste 
every damn word of it. 

There was a pause after h 
“Do you 


lines since We 


| 


ished and he said, 
the radio again?” 
“No,” she said. “I guess | 


really care.” 
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GHTENING THE BELTS 


Most Britons Accept New Arms Spending 
But Labor Is Still Self Interested 


UNi: R the new defence program 
ed by the Government, Brit- 
ai ng the next three years will be 


spe «x on defence and rearmament 
ove .100,000,000 a year instead of 
{7s 100,000 as at present. Instead 
ot § cent of the national income 
10 ) devoted, the percentage will 
no |0—which is roughly that of 
the ted States. The increase will 
ny heavy dollar expenditure, 
whic all the more unfortunate in 
that s country was beginning to 
mak | progress towards balancing 
a accounts. 
S1 wonder that the British Gov- 


ernn in making the announcement, 
she have pointed out that “this 

would be so heavy that it 
v0 e nn sce to carry out the 

lI am without substantial Unit- 
ed States assistance in addition to the 
completion of the European Recovery 
Program.” Even with such assistance 
the British people will have once more 

ten their belts and prepare to 
ike “real and substantial sacrifices” 
as the Government warns them. 

It cannot be said that the new de- 
mands upon them have taken people 
entirely by surprise. It has been ob- 

us for some time to everyone who 
devotes thought to such problems that 

heavy) increase in expenditure on 
defence Was Inevitable. Estimates nat- 
iried as to the size of this 
nerease, but it Was pretty generally 
issumed that nothing less than an- 
ther £ 300,000,000 a year would be 


dequate. Actually it is over 

£32 0,000, which may be regard- 
ed as minimum for safety. 

So ! the Government has given 


ation of the nature of this 
new ice program, and probably 
Wl do so until it has some idea 
stent and character of Amer- 
This does not mean 
n would not set about re- 
m 1d detending herself with- 
issurance that Americans 


tal stance. 


to meet the bill. Even with- 
help, the work would have 
and could be done, but it 
tall such sacrifices as the 





New York Times 
HE EEL IT MORE THAN WE WILL 


British people have never been asked 
to face in time of peace. And the 
Government is reluctant to ask 

The hope of the Government—and 
of everyone else, for that matter—is 
that it will be possible to keep such 
gains in social security and the stand- 
ard of living as have already been 
made, even though further improve- 
ments must now be indefinitely post- 
poned. So also must the demands for 
increased wages which are being put 
forward by labor conference after 
labor conference. To grant them 
would lead inevitably to inflation, and 
that would be fatal. But, judging from 
the reports of such conferences, the 
average union leader is still far from 
realizing the economic position—far 
at least from accepting it. 


TIME IS NOW 


MR. Raymond Blackburn was_ the 
Socialist MP for the Northern Divi- 
sion of Birmingham—was”, because 
he has just resigned from the Party. 
He has become an Indepe *ndent, the 
only one in the House of Commons, 
thus cutting the Government majority 
to three. This is important, but the 
most important thing about Mr. Black- 
burn’s resignation is the 
gives for it. 

“In my view,” said Mr. Blackburn 
in making his announcement, “there 
is an overwhelming danger of all 
civilization being destroyed. We are 
fortunate that we have in Mr. Church- 
ill one of the great men of genius cf 
all time, whose advice we have often 


reason he 


ignored at our cost. In my view he 
should become Prime Minister of a 
Coalition Government.” Mr. Black- 
burn went on to say that the coun'ry 
is very near war, and that it should 
have at its head “the only man who 
could have prevented the last wat 
Winston Churchill” 

Seldom can an opposing poli-ical 
leader have been paid so handsome a 
compliment. Seldom can it have been 


so well deserved 


BUSY VETERANS 


IN THIS COUNTRY, as in most 
others where smaller 
and science is permitted to do its bene- 
ficient work of prolonging life, the 
of the population tends 
to become higher and higher It is a 


favorite sport of statisticians to make 


families grow 


average age 


the flesh of readers creep with ac- 
counts of the not distant day when 
every young person will have to toil 
to support a couple of veterans And 
there are of course plenty of statistics 
to prove it. 

Under circumstances, — the 
problem of the employment of the 
elderly becomes a very important one, 
and the present custom of compulsory 
retirement at 65 or even less seems 
more than usually silly. By way otf 


these 


or sterlin 
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quality 


ive me Craven 4A’ 


For me, Craven ‘A’ 
quality is a positive guarantee of 
smoking pleasure. Cool to the 
tongue—kind to the throat—every 
Craven ‘A’ brings me the satisfac- 
tion assured by a standard of 
quality which has won world-fame 
for the finest of cigarettes 


CRAVEN PLAIN— 
without cork tips ’ 
same fine quality as Craven‘A’. 





Craven A 


will not affect 
the throat 


The largest-selling 
Cork Tipped Cigarette 


in the world! 


CARRERAS LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND—150 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 








demonstrating how silly it is, an en- 
gineering firm in the Midlands has 
é ’ special workshop for 
70 and more. One of the men 


though a mere boy of 68 has 


established a 
men ot 
is 83, 
been permitted to slip in with his 
elders. The experiment has proved a 
complete success, from the point ot 
view of both the company and men 

In this connection it is difficult to 
avoid mention of the remarkable case 
of Mr. Theodore Taylor, the still ac 
tive head of another important com- 
pany in the Midlands, who has just 


been receiving the cong! itulations of 
the King and Queen on his 100th 
birthday. Mr. Taylor pooh-poohed the 
idea of retirement. 

“Why should 1?” he asked. “Im 
just as good a man as | was forty 
years ago.” 

There is also of course the case of 
Mr George Bernard Shaw, 94 and 
sull going strong. Altogether 1 
to look as though the srl m of what 
to do with the 


begins 


aged might be solved 
by the aged doing tor themselves 
PP. On. 
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college plans .. . fall 1950 


big, bold, beautiful plaic 


ng, and on into evening. 


jrea college rating visit tt e CAMPUS SH 
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SIN: TORONTO, 
1 COLUMBIA 








A BOOMERANG, A BCDYy 
AND A BOOBY TRAP 


“OUR VERY OWN” tells the sory 
of Gail Macaulay (Ann Blyth) who 
discovers on her [8th birthday that 
she is an adopted child. The atte lant 
conviction that she is unwanted and 
alone leads her to express all sor s of 
ill-mannered things to her fo ster- 
parents. When she goes to visi! her 
real mother (Ann Dvorak) who |ives 
on the wrong side of the tracks | care. 
fully and literally 
shown), she :eal- 
izes that she has 
the good fortune to 
belong to a t' pical 
American family, 
In other words. she 
is offered the con- 
trast between what 
her life might have 


been one ap- 
MELWYN BREEN palling common- 
ness—and what it actually is—one of 


appalling middle-classdom. 

This is Gail’s life before the Crash 
her best friend is a neglected only 
child with nothing but a Cadillac con- 
vertible to replace the lack of solici- 
tous parents. She has an inarticulate 
but devoted “boy-friend” in  Farle\ 
Granger. Her family has just pur- 
chased a television set. Most of her 
“high-crowd” get trom one place t 
another in “hot-rods’—if your high 
school vocabulary is rusty, a hot-rod 
is an old jalopy fitted with a super- 
charged engine. She and her friends 
jitterbug to the frenetic equivalent ot 
the hot-rod in music. She has a wise- 
cracking sister, aged nine, and a pre- 
datory sister, aged 16, so determined 
to take her boy friend away from her 
that it is she who blurts out the Awfu 
Secret. Her father (Donald Cook) is 
the Dagwoodized version: a lovable 
but fumbling boob. Her mother (Jane 
Wyatt) has all the grandeur of the 
goddess Mom, as deified by the 
greeting-card men. All this, quivers 
Samuel Goldwyn, is happy American 
family life. 

That Gail is faced with the prob- 
lem of “not belonging” comes as no 
surprise. The real reason, howcver, !s 
very far from the one Mr. Goldwyn 
would have us accept. This intensel 
materialistic environment has | obbed 
her of the inner strength to resist the 
terrors of being cut out, as the cow 





boy says, from the herd. The neuroses 
engendered by it are every [it as 
frightening as the ones Scoli Fitz 
gerald saw in the Bright oung 
Things. The teen-ager’s react on 
isolation is purely negative : Mr 
Goldwyn has damned Gail's pace 1 


society just as surely as if he 
set out to do the exact oppos!! 


A VERSION of the Black Death 


comes to New Orleans known 4 
“pneubonic plague,” and = it <aus® 
quite a to-do in “Panic in the > seets 
It all starts out when an uni tified 


body, delivered to the cor 






The Films department 
conducted by Melwyn Bree 
Mary Lowrey Ross Is on \ 



























rou! examination, proves to be in- 


ectec. The police are therefore faced 
with ‘oe problem of finding the mur- 
dere yresumably infected also, with- 
out sing mass hysteria. 

It ns out that the soul that in- 
hab the corpse was that of an ille- 


ral int to the country. It was as- 
siste » the land of the shades by 


three -mall-time gangsters. We know 
this the authorities, in the persons 
of R hard Widmark as a_ public- 
healt) .ervice doctor and Paul Doug- 
las police captain, do not. The 
film ces their hunt and eventual 
capt yf the murderers and it is con- 
ducte. noisily, efficiently and with a 
max n of heroics. 

W ark, having. see-sawed _ be- 


tween sirtue and villainy in previous 
films. ‘as apparently come to rest at a 
valt point: which means that he 


plays | “good guy” with a disposition 
4s Sl as a slammed revolving door. 
Paul Douglas now irrevocably cast as 
LS sticated version of William 
Bendis can turn the trick with his eyes 
shut. Since most of this film is shot 


tn in warehouses, under docks 
{ vaterfront dives this must have 
ovided Mr. Douglas with a form 





f simulation scarcely to be derived 

from the plot. At odd intervals Bar- 
i Bel Geddes drifts onto the screen 

to see if there is anything to act and, 

finding there isn’t, drifts unobtrusively 

oft vain 

THE SMALL BACK ROOM”, an 


English film, is handicapped by a 
ita k of sense. It seems to be con- 
cerned with a research laboratory in 
London in 1943 and with the scientific 
pe sonnel attached thereunto. 

To grab a handful of threads at ran- 
jom: David Farrar plays an embitter- 
vd and self-pitying scientist with an 
rtiticia! foot, though how he lost it, 

‘hen, we’re not told. He is ap- 
parently living with Kathleen Byron, 
secretary at the lab, though why they 
ire not married is never explained. 
Both these situations cause him a deal 

demonstrable anguish and us a 

of mystification. 

\t the opening, the research lab is 
der supervision of two men: 
the or i tweedy and quizzical old 
‘otessor, the other a toothy and per- 
sonah vil servant. Since I know 
ery about wartime bureaucracy 


OUR VERY OWN" 


and the film does not explain the lab’s 
hierarchy, I haven't the slightest idea 
what either of them represents. One 
of them, the civil servant, wants the 
army to use a defective gun but we 
aren't told whether he’s the manufac- 
turer or just a natural salesman; the 
professor doesn’t want them to use it 
because it is defective. This question 
is never settled and we don’t know 
which of them had his way. 

About midway in the picture, an- 
other civil servant appears with some 
high-toned chatter about Farrar’s be- 


doesn’t know 


ing “the brains of the outfit.” The 
civil servant offers Farrar another job 
and then disappears: he is but one I submit that this film is motive- 
of the mysterious occurrences of this 
film. Equally mysterious is the appear- 
ance of an army officer who prattles 
about investigating a new type of 
booby trap that he has never seen and 
where and when the 
enemy is dropping. He exits violently 
and in pieces when he finds the an- 
swers. After several heavily montaged that my head finally came to rest 
sequences in which Farrar’s problems 
are incomprehensibly symbolized the 
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picture doesn’t end; it merely dis- 
continues. 


less, incomprehensible, irritating and 
dull. It has no plot, no character in 
whom one can take the slightest in- 
terest, incompetent acting and foot- 
ling direction. There was no purpose 
in its manufacture and no reason for 
its release. It is in its way a booby trap 
and all during it | yawned so violently 


in the lap of the gentleman gently 
sleeping behind me. 





Apple Salesman is Moncton 
Hero after Daring Rescue 


Kenneth Morton, of Berwick, N.S., 


WINS DOW AWARD 


Representing the Nova Scotia Apple Mar- 
keting Board, Kenneth Morton and Lester 
Rawding were delivering fruit in Moncton, N.B., 
when they noticed smoke pouring from a 
wooden, cottage-style house. Learning that two 
children were trapped in the blazing home, 
Morton lost no time. Breaking in through a 
window, he stumbled through the smoke-filled 
interior. He had to search room after room, 
unable even to take a breath, until he found the 
two children, almost suffocated, on a bed. 


THE DOW AWARD is a citation 
presented for acts of outstanding heroism 
and includes, as a tangible expression of 


appreciation, a $100 Canada Savings V 
Bond. The Dow Award Commtttee, a WY 
group of editors of leading Canadian ) 
daily newspapers, selects Award “= 


winners from recommendations made by a 
nationally known new's organization. 


DOW 


BREWERY 


Taking the little 2-year-old girl in his arms, 
he quickly carried her to the window, passing 
her out to his friend Rawding. Then, fighting his 
way back, he repeated the action with the 3-year- 
old boy. Satisfied finally that no one else was 
inside, he leaped through the now blazing win- 
dow to safety. 

For deeds such as this, more than 200 Cana- 
dians have been presented with the Dow Award 
since its inception in April, 1946. 
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CANADIAN WAYS 





B® According to French-Cat n 
elist Germaine Guevremont, (¢ . 

v crs e gettin g raw de 
© public. She tol e St. Lau- 
e Kiw s ¢ ) Monti eal that 
ste ) g book. Canadians 
Y , es YOTTOW om ends 
Yet 5 eople here w p a2 
mac s vo-hour show. But how 
( n WORKS Se 5.000 

S 


® Shirakawa Yoshiki fished off the 





sritish Columbia coast and built up a 
ce business. But since Shirakawa was 
danese-born. the Government made 

c Yusiness and get out of BC 

His fishing boat was confiscated. That 

iS ea 1 1942. Last week-end in 
Sh now 32, left his 
sulle supe ende ob and gave 


e ¢ ernment reason to look him 
He oined Canada’s Ko- 


B kas Beaton. Vancouvers in- 
come tax office has returned from 
C king 1e «Mexican border 
ACK t the total tune of $27.02. 

I ve to put up my thumb 


ist stopped.” “Thev” were 





male Ame however. The 
cars which dic t stop were either 
driven by women or had Canadian 


@ “The Tin Flute” by Gabrielle Roy 





St. Boniti is the favorite 
el of Wi readers. says the 
citv’s Chief I 4. F. Jamieson. 


We do get some demand for the 


classics. especially for Dickens, Tol- 


st Dostoievski and Trollope.” 

B® To Svdnev, NS. last week came 
[} MacLean, Sir Charles Hector 
Fitzroy MacLean. The 27th world 








THE MacLean was met by girl piper. 


\ 
U.K. DOES IT TOO: The television 


camera picks up the boat 


TELEVISION TROUBLE 


If Television Kills Sports Events 
What Will Be Left to Televise? 


nors. Ball plavers don’t grow on trees, 


IN THE middle of July, the Colonial 
Baseball League, a Class B_ outfit 
Operating in New England, closed up 
shop and got out of the baseball busi- 
ness 

International League President 
Frank Shaughnessy says that by the 


end of the current season at least six 


¢ 


of the continent’s 58 minor leagues 
will have given up the ghost. 

While the Colonial loop was suffer- 
ing a bit trom labor trouble—the boys 
objected to bus riding as a substitute 
for sleeping—the real reason for the 
eague’s folding was television. The 
reason for the other five leagues quit- 
ting is television 

While attendance at almost all 
sporting events, with the possible ex- 
cepuon of professional hockey, seems 
to be on the downgrade (and Korea 

the drop among minor 
ball fans has been spectacular. 

The wav the rules work in the States 
at the moment, the sponsors of big 
league telecasts undertake not to all 
their offerings in a minor league town 
While that town’s club is actually plav- 
ing baseball. While vou’d think that 
this would solve the problem, in prac- 
tice it doesn’t. Even the most rabid 


baseball enthusiast can only take so 


won't help), 


much baseball in the course of a single 
day. If he’s watched the Yanks versus 
the Sox in the afternoon, he can’t 
irouse much interest in the Rubes- 
Hayseeds contest that night 

What the minor leagues are after 
is an understanding forbidding the 
big league telecast sponsors from 
broadcasting bevond an 50-mile radius 
trom the stadium where the game is 
going on. That won't help such clubs 
as Newark and Jersey City of the 
International League, one of which 
has already sunk, but it will assist the 
majority of the small-time boys. 

The point is that there just won't 
be any big league baseball in future 
years if anything happens to the mi- 









and they don’t pop full-fledged out ot 
the schools and colleges. Like an 
other good livestock, they've got to be 


raised on the farm. 


All this doesn’t affect Cana 


da \ 


much vet. There are no home-growr 


television broadcasting station 


there aren't enough sets on han 


make much difference. But 
fall all that is allegedly goin 
changed. 


So far as baseball is concer 
problematical that Canadian ta 
enough interested in. Americ 


bv next 


hio 


league ball to stay home from their 


local games to watch it. 
But what about hockey? If 


ronto Maple Leafs permit tele: 


their Saturday night games 
one in Birdseve Centre going t 
to death at the Arena watcl 
local intermediate B club 
bovs from up the line? 

The professionals, of coul 
plav every night. But how m 
in junior B or junior C tow! 
rather watch the locals in 
than a good junior A game 
vision from the city? 

The CBC hasn't said mu 
to what its policies are go 
regarding sports, or anything 
a little earlv for that. But the 
casts in Canada are going 
inevitably in a lot of people 
ing the old family homestead 
write the purchase of a tele 
Right off the bat these sets 
to be able to pick up U.S 
shows. And as the business 
in Canada, sponsors here at 
want to buy rights to nats 
attractions. 

It's all verv well to sav 
things will work themselves 
do, sure enough, but in U 
they're apt to work a lot 
right out of business 
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RDROBES 


WORKING ORDER 


SOM NE put it this way. “Fashion 
general acceptance. Stvle is 


’s individual application 





ns are not tor all women, 
ecuve. When buying a hat, 
soat, even so simple a thing 
jon’t choose it because it’s 


ng, but because of what 





select a hat, a bit of 
vellery, or a new bag, vou 
wear an extreme fashion 
e aS Vou Can Wear and still 
Fashionable fads give Zest 
But better not invest so 
you have to take them 
ess vou are what we 
Ke to be a lucky lady 
wear her clothes for so 
1use her 
dress is too highly 
cts from vour personal- 


ye Worn so often or tor 


ney that vou have to 
re important it is that 
se according tO seasons 
s. The eXtravagant way 
inything until the ocea- 
sit. If vou have a lot of 
nhes—the dress that was 


sw edding, the dress vou 


; - ear to the W allaces’ din- 
on—you probably find 

Ss just right for everyday 

= S 1s often the reason why 


th a closet full of clothes 
ytning to wear. 
penders, educated shop- 
es Netore they shop. They 
Dasic investments of a 
ich as coat, suit, dress, 
more different types of 


rresponding accessories 


" al 
Wea ee oe a 





Thus with a few clothes, many differ- 
ent costume effects are achieved. 

\ small well-edited wardrobe ts 
more apt to be modern, alive, and it 
must of necessity be kept in first-class 
condition. 

But the very best that vou can af- 
ford when you make a major purchase 

a coat, a dress, anything to be worn 
for a Vear or more. 

One dress of simple basic fashion 


and good lines, in the best-quality 
materia! you can afford, can achieve 
many costume changes tor vou if you 
wisely choose and as wisely wear 
vour accessories. That is why vou 
should buy the most expensive coat 
and dress you can manage, and then 
wear it again and again 

Well-dressed women belong to no 
particular group They are students, 
clubwomen, young wives on a limited 


THE PYRAMID coat. Note softly 


rounded shoulder and long height- 
v ng sweep from collar to hem 
Pockets are concealed Ow In the 
front panel By Morris Watkin 


budget with a child or two to care for, 
grandmothers, women with jobs. But 
Whoever they are, wherever they are, 
you'll never hear them wail, “I haven't 
a thing to wear!” They may own few 


clothes, but all of them are mght 
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PREVIEW 
the FALL “LOOK” 















FALI SQ. fashions are not likely to stir up heated arguments in the press o1 
vec dis s. Bu are the kind that women look well in, that they 
¢ sily, without self-consciousness. Stores and shops will have clothes made 


Paris, France, New York. Majoritv of Canadian women, though, will wear 


clothes that have been made in Canada. This vear their field of choice is wider, 
etter than ever. Recent development is arrangement between some well-known 
American designers and Canadian manufacturers to make American-designed 
C es In this country. On these pages—the Canadian approach to fall fashions. 






Exclusive with Holt Renfrew in Canada 


JACKET OF FUR is smart newcomer. You can wear it alm 
round and, requiring less fur, it is relatively inexpensive. Maxim 
designs this casual jacket of Labrador mink. The cuffs are ip 


BLACK VELVET coat dress 
has deep neckline that can be 
worn with or without the white 
“fill-in”. Jet buttons, black braid. 


















* TWEED-VELVET team. Brown 
4 velvet vestee and trim on a suit 
of tawny-toned plaid. Dior fly- 
ng panel at back of straight skirt. 











SEPARATES 


according 




















( GCA 
{ Lawrence Sper place, whim. ¢ c 
tired damashk skirt (irs 
{uduhor ‘e hack), Wes? 
Crewn Sportswea 
FOX. most flattering of furs when worn 
MEAT Che ace is hack in fashion’s good 


races. Natural fox collar trims a straight- 





shoulder coat of imported wool 





lengburne 








Pe 








Ty Fit Into Your Scheme 


by 2ernice Coffey 


\\ DOES a woman who must 
to her “Best Dressed Woman” 
with her “old” clothes? An- 

5 it least One case, is revealed 

ent issue of a women’s maga- 

he Duchess of Windsor dis- 
her clothes at select, private 
ie woman picked up a Main- 
riginal for $75. 
women, even BDW’s, 
for that matter, want to 
clean sweep of last season's 
and start from scratch. But 
e season is full of exciting 
ties, not only for spang-new 
but for additions, new ideas 
be integrated into one’s per- 
s sheme of dressing. 
e way, it’s to be hoped you 


cheme. A plan care- 


> ah] 
are able 


‘tted to your looks, 

se, wav of living, 

make vou bet- 

essed but 
i money, too. 

n brief, are this 


spots 


Save vou 


be surprised if you 


elf cocking an 


8 


} 


last season’s 


t 


Sh eth, wondering if it 


to be.” Not much 


c vet. But, whether 
prepared to like it asTe 
eves slowlv are gloves 
used to look of 
skirt. 


up some extra pounds this 

Get out the diet sheet if vou 

wear the “sheath” skirt, a 

tubular affair that plays no 
revealing good or bad 

C Fortunately, people respon- 
) hese things have faced facts 
nhgures are exceptions—so 


o-9 


dded little pleats and panels 
yer =the }~=— uncompromising 

‘k. Some tght-fitting skirts 
ts, or slits at the hem, and 
to the girl who wears a slip 


g dress keeps its traditional 


gala evening wear... but 


length is the one vou'll 


ee 


fl 


~ 


>) 


i bit longer than G af 


PEARL button 


s 


at 


see oftenest if your social life is at all 
active from 8.30 pm on. Most eve- 
ning dresses are strapless, have a tiny 
shoulder-covering jacket. For those 
who like to compromise there is the 
uneven hem—short in front, long 
in back. : 

Separates. Here, if you please, is a 
word descriptive of an idea that has 
been some time in growing . . . that 
of separate pieces that match or blend 
with one another and switching them 
about. It has developed from need of 
clothes that will take 
them to ends of the earth, vet stav 
within air travel luggage allowances 


This fall you'll find groups of sepa- 


11 
traveliers for 


rates contrived so ingeniously that no 
social demands from skiing to a 
dinner party should 
catch you without the right 
thing to wear. : 
Fabrics are kitten soft to 
© touch, drapeable to figure 
... Jersey, velvet and velve- 
teen, crepes, softly falling 
satins, tweeds that don't 
Stress their rugged qualities, 
chinchilla, broadcloth. 
Colors? Grey—all shades 
from pale to 
browns ranging from dark 
toast to pale taupe; a lively 
royal blue and dark navy, 
nee wonderful jewel-like colors 
back. like those in Renaissance 
paintings And there is 
scarcely a clan not represented among 
the tartans used for everything from 
coats and evening dresses. 
And a bonny, bonny sight they are 


too. 


r 





charcoal; 


Suede 


sults to 


And always black, of course. Those 
who should know tell us that this 
fall's “high fashion” costume will be 
all-black. That is the way sophisticates 
will wear it. Be that as it may, most 
of us in Canada will lighten black 
with a touch of color. 

Fur-bearing animals and fur-loving 
women will share a completely New 
Look come winter. Fur coats will be 
Straight and slim as a toothpick or 
wide and flaring as a tent. Some fur 


coats will have short sleeves, lea ing 





APPLIQUE garnishes blouse at left. Its companion is long sleeved 
ollar, square pearl buttons. Both hats, by Piko, are in velveteen. 
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BLACK VELVET BOWS have ¢« oquettish air when combined with lustrous white 


gieam of pearls. Velvet 
the arms bare below the elbow, but 
such goings-on are best avoided by 
those who must rely on their fur coat 
or jacket to keep them warm in cold 


weather. 


Sixty Pelts 


1950 can choose her 
from sixty different 
pelts, many of them scientifically 
cross-bred. In 1900 there were onlys 
five different furs available 
skin, beaver, skunk, squirrel and er- 
mine. Today there are 12 different 
mutations in one animal, mink. To 
provide New Looks in the sixty mid- 
century furs, moles. foxes, 
skunks, nutria and many other ani- 
mals have been fed new vitamins, 
dved, bleached, clipped or “displaced” 


to different climates 


The lady of 


new fur coat 


seal- 


seals. 


and pearls in necklace, 


bracelet and earring ensemt 


\ new hat will be something of an 
adventure in Fall 1950. Vibr 





new 


colors— vellows, oranges, tawn\ cop- 
pers bright reds, blues and vio- 


lets that might have seemed flam- 


bovant other seasons seem just right. 
Color harmony of makeup and hat is 
more important this season—so watch 
your lipstick and nail polish. And 
even a timid soul can experiment with 
colorful veils and eve shadow to 
match 

Hats must go fancy one way or 
another and, since shapes are 
simple and trimming not very e 
rate, excitement is centred in 


interest”. There are deep pile velours, 





surface 


textured felts, rich melusines, silky 
beavers, panne velvets. A wealth of 
passementerie, fringe, soutache and 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 29 





en @ Oriental Lowestoft, produced in China. was an item in the 3 

: cargo of many an early 19th Century clipper ship. The rare old a 
tea-pot illustrated above. popularly known as Chinese Export 3 
Ware, is made of fine porcelain exquisitely hand painted in i 
blue. Photograph by courtesy of the Royal Ontario Museum. 
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This Fall a borrower be... 


aa > 


Borrow from Dad the idea of a smoking jacket”, i 


from Scotland, borrow the idea of plaid. Combine 


lor emphasis with dark, rich velveteen. As pictured, 


] r ‘ r x ‘ 
borrowed from the Fall-wise profusion 1 


; 
! 
; 


EATON'S COLLEGE TOGGERY 


1 
t 
1 
1 












el ES CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION... STORES A ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 















Distaff: 





WEATHER-\Wise 


IF YOU DISLIKE the brard of 
Weather you're getting lately, {on} 
blame the weatherman. Your ‘0; 
caster may be a woman. Youn» and 
pretty, too. Twenty - two - yea: - old 
Gloria Ellenton of London. © 
forecasting at Malton (near Tor \nto) 
Her husband, Harold Ellenton js 
permanent member of Malton’s « eat 
er staff. Gloria is helping out ring 
the holidays. Out in Alberta 1 illian 
Dunn keeps track of weather fur her 
home town, Edmonton. 

Moncton, NB, has had two women 
forecasters, but lost them bot. via 
marriage. One of them, Mrs. ©. H, 
Sutherland, was Canada’s only war- 
time woman forecaster. Her husband 
is on the weather bureau st at 
Gander, Newfoundland. The other 
resigned recently to get married. She's 
Armelda Ann McCulloch of Vancou- 
ver, UBC science graduate. 


@ It’s a long road from the Shetland 
Islands to Regina, but Margaret Millar 
made it: Margaret is a Glasgow-train- 
ed physiotherapist. After World War 
I] she set up a rehabilitation clinic in 
the Shetlands for people suffering 
from. arthritis and rheumatism. It 
clicked along smoothly, too smoothly 
for Margaret who likes action. Result 
a few weeks ago she arrived to work 
with the Canadian Arthritis and Rheu- 
matism Society in Regina. She'll start 
a clinic there, then move on and re 
peat the process in another part 
Saskatchewan. 


@ When September turns up o1 
calendar Kathleen Jackson wil! sa\ 
goodbye to Ottawa, cross the borde: 
to begin graduate studies at Universit 
ot Chicago. She has been active 
Vancouver social service work: execu 
tive director of Edmonton's Fami 
Welfare Bureau; for the past five vears 
secretary of Canadian Welfare Coun- 
cil’s family division and crime delin 
quency division. 


@ Nine members of Canadian Wom- 
en’s Press Club are going to to Eng- 
land late in September. They ure go- 
ing to see for themselves what |» being 
done to solve the Great Britain-Can- 
ada dollar-sterling problem. 
time a group of women journal sts Mas 


been selected for such a tour. They 
will be guests of the Dollar-s‘eriing 


Trade Board of Canada and the Dollar 
Exports Board of the Unite King 
dom. Invitations were issued b\ James 
S. Duncan of Toronto, Chair ian 0! 
the Canadian Board. 

The group will spend three weeks 
visiting key UK consumer Inc ustries 
will be headed by Byrne Hope * :nders. 
editor of Chatelaine and onl) yman 
member of the Dollar-Sterlin 
Board. Others are: 

Reeta W. Meyers of Vai ouvel 
president of CWPC; Margaret \itken, 
The Telegram, Toronto; Kay Re% 
Ottawa Bureau of the Canad! Press; 
Joan Marshall, CBC; Mauc ker 
Family Herald and Week Star 
Montreal; Pat Wallace, The | uncole 
ver Daily Province; Pearl UAm, 
Winnipeg Free Press; Armancé Mare. 
La Patrie, Montreal. 


| rade 








Fas rOns:? 
sO YOUR SIZE, PLEASE 


scene in any dress shop. There 
racks and racks of dresses 
ry hole departments—marked 9 


of E SE I 











And there’s no stigma attached. It 
doesn’t mean you're going out of cir- 
culation, masculine that is. It just 
means that you're taller and with a 
longer waistline. 

Dress manufacturers 
sizes 30 to 38 are still 


know that 
suave and 


nd ee 1 to 20; 30 to 48; and half charming and sophisticated. They 
Id size make their dresses with just as much 
ig ay grandmother but I still take allure as do the Misses’ houses. Frills 
0) size gloats a slender woman of and furbelows are still your dish. 
a fort\ nd-a-bit. Her smugness in- J Sj 
th- furi er friends. Size 11 seems the a ee 
ino nth « e of the ultimate. If you are a tall “good figured” 
a It's » bad that age and styling woman, you probably have heard that 
let can ys come together. The slim you should wear conservative colors, 

orant her may take size 11 and the straight lines. Most of the manufac- 
: ’ eailt ist-in-her-twenties girl may turing firms that make sizes from 38 
- Age has nothing to do with up seem to feel that way, too. But 
- sizes styling has. some fashion designers say, No. The 
G M icturing houses think of sizes Junoesque size should wear lively 
= BO to as Junior—with all that colors, accent her conservative styling 
. e Juni implies in young ideas. A with unusual jewellery. In other 
a few vears ago Juniors. went in heavily words, she should play up her figure. 
e's for d skirts. Junior firms turned Especially if she has learned to carry 
i out thoisands of them and penalized herself well. . 

es white-haired grandmother The half sizes are the in-between 

or he: \outhful figure. So don’t envy sizes. For some reason women are re- 
: er too much. She’s a victim of her luctant to admit they are half sizers. 
a dress-sive just as much as a 44 to 48. It isn’t a crime and the dress houses 
in- Then there’s the Misses’ 10 to 20 make just as smart styles for them as 
Var sizes. What differentiates them from for any other size group. Half sizes 
in sizes 19? The latter are a little simply mean that the Wearers are too 
ing horte the waist, a little less full in short-waisted for straight sizes and 
i eb with a bit more hip width. probably have a larger hip in propor- 
hly Bu ,ou don’t fit either of these tion to their shoulder width. = rela- 
ult size ranges. there’s nothing else for it tionship to the straight sizes, — to 
ork sut to Become A Woman—whether 2412 correspond to 30 to 38; 2612 to 
eu- B \oure y twenties or late sixties. 3214, to 40 to 48. 
re 


Brain-Teaser: 


vi Slightly Fi 


shy 
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de . 
sity by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 
in 
cl ACROSS 2. Celebrated ode to a heartless nut ) 
cu ; Ss ¢ d 
1.T | r 3. The principal's in 

ls T fanitoba swimmer smoked before ri et EE 

I 7 >. Blasts from a tt 
ars ; t t duet I got all mixed up. (9) 6. The insect eats 

I ward sounds like a live wire Cre a . , 
un upon it! (6 

8 5 7. Let me return 
\in- j W ing it 8. (5) ‘ into trouble. (9 
{ M a big one. (4, 5) eae Hh 
= 12. There's n the state of Caro 
\ than Dit 
7 A ; ae 4 ss away with it? 14. Men tur a der. (9) 

ym- - « . 1 customs pass awa Wi 15 Leve 1 2 

17 and c s swallow a 12 
ng- a 5 ceen on steaks 5-4 
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- = , t say, of a model 5 21. FDR. was a 


ing 5 to a turn, perhaps. (9) 
ione to the outside. (8, 7 
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r compleat with namesake 











new one perhaps. (0) 


22. It takes fits, spasmodicall) 





24. There's little spirit t this sroductio 
5 

26. There's nothing left when I get on the 
radio! «(5 

29. S ed nd \ S in sé Oo 3 


Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 
ACROSS 

1. Artificially 
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6. Lith 

Tand 10. Fly saucer 
13. Won 

14. Pea 

16 
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Half size wearers are usually short. 
And they include some 80 per cent 
of women. U.S. fashion authorities 
give that as the percentage of Ameri- 
can women who are 5’5” or under. 

Some bright lad in the manufactur- 
ing business thought that over. 
Thought it over a lot. And came up 
with the idea of making half size 
dresses slanted to that 80 per cent 
group. BUT NOT TELLING THEM. 
A number of houses have built a big 
reputation on just that policy. They 
advertise their dresses as “diminutive” 
sizes or “for the 5’5” and under.” It 
turns the half size departments green 
with envy. As one head buyer said 


sadly, “We missed the boat that time.’ 
Quarters 
There’s even one Toronto house 


that specializes in quarter sizes. That's 
when you have very narrow shoulders 
and fairly large hips. Eaton’s of To- 
ronto carry this line, as a quarter size. 
Others carry it but don’t mention the 
fact. They probably think ‘here’s con- 
fusion enough. 

Of course, houses vary in their sizes. 
Some are generous in cut, others 
skimpy. You can’t eliminate all the 
hazards, even if you know your size. 

And remember, your size isn’t your 
ige; its vour size. 


Your Scheme 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27 


tassels make the little hat rate a sec- 
ond and third glance. 


For trou frou: 


@ Spike gray, 1950's color favorite, 
with a citrus-colored scarf . a clan 
plaid tie and cummerbund . eg 
monotone gray satin square that looks 
like a steel engraving. 


@ Learn to wear a stole with an air: 
Lace, net, tulle ones for evening, or 
combine a black lace stole with coral 
bead, gold nugget, crystal, rhinestone 

jet jewellery Long fur stoles 
are handsome with suits or, if you're 
a tartan enthusiast, a long fringed stole 
in clan plaid wool is your dish 


® Look for Spanish influence in carv- 
ed jet jewellery black net stole 
edged with ball fringe . a triangular 
velvet cape bordered with gold bul- 
lion fringe . colored pearls named 
tor the Riviera resorts that inspired 
them. 


@ If you're young don't overlook the 
change-about possibilities of this sea- 
jumper Wear it with a 
blouse in daytime, without for 
time. Especiaily appealing in velveteen 
or corduroy. 


son’s dress. 


date- 


@ “Way to wear your hat this season. 
no matter what else you may read, is 
the way it suits vou.” says Sally Vic- 
tor, well-known hat designer. “Stand 
in front of a mirror, vour head 
different wavs and you'll see which its 
the best and most becoming way.” 


pose 


@® Bra or dress-top” Rose Marx puts 
the two together, and the result is 
what appears to be the perfectly fitted 
shoulderless top of an evening dress 
For fall she’s doing them in velvet to 
with separate skirt Rose 
by the way, is a Canadian girl 


be worn 


Marx, 
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Try P.F. “DIGESTIVE” 


a diightly ver 


MEAL BISCUIT 


of pleasing flavour 





For a tasty snack 
try a Digestive old 
cheese sandwich. 


n “Evercrisp”’ 
moisture-proof 


8 OZ. 


PACKET 


MADE BY 





MAKERS OF 


29 


Famous Siscutts 







the label to 
look for at 


restaurants 
and at home 





founded 

Prospectus 

regarding cour 

life, write to the Princip 






“A RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR Cia. 


Rev, Stephen J. Mathers, M.A, B.D, 


St. Thomas, Ontario 
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Business Front 


Killing of a Prairie Myth 


Government Trading Kept Farmers’ Returns Low 
Now Grain Exchange Seems Less of an Ogre 


by John L. McDougall 


WITH ail the risks and disappoint 
ments of farming, it’s sma!l wonder 
hat courage is one of the prime 


requisites of the prairie farmer. But 


even with courage, it is easier for him 


to ice his troubles if he has a con- 
Venient scapegoat. 

That place is filled by the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange. Over the years a 
regional mythology has accumulated 
concerning it. In the myth it is the 
centre of all malevolence peopled by 
ird-faced speculators who exploit 
the producer 


Nobody can really put his heart 


into cursing the weather for that is 
recognized as the result of great un- 
controllable natural forces; but all the 


emotional tensions which accumulate 
as the crop is making can be discharg- 
ed upon the Grain Exchange—and 
they are 

That is why it is a perfect myth 
It floats tree from any connection 
with earth-bound fact 


The Grain Exchange is in tact, a 
voluntary association which maintains 
a meeting place for all those interested 
in grain. Because it is a focal point, no 
one who has anything to do with the 
marketing, or the movement, or the 
consumption of grain dare attempt to 


DV-pass it 


f 

The two great railways hold mem- 
berships; the lake carriers are repre- 
‘nted by vessel brokers; the charter- 


banks which loan funds against the 


Se 





grain, the insurance companies which 
cover It against the marine perils of 
trans-lake movement, the Lake 
Shippers’ Clearance Association which 
makes it so much easier to accumulate 
s: all ire there 
Even the tarmer-owned and con 
rolled groups find it an indispensable 


facility Despite all that they have 


tid against it, they all, without excep 
tion, hold memberships in it; and have 
done so since they began operations 
Membership in the Grain Exchange 


s so useful that the Canadian Wheat 
Board, whict erates aS an Agency 
if the Crown under a statute which 
terrifying 


] 


ives powers ot i truly 


JOHN L.McDOUGALI sa Professor 


of Economics at Queen's University 


breadth, finds it well worth while to 
hold nine memberships. 


This is no new situation. It has exist- 
ed for at least 40 years: the Grain 
Exchange as an indispensable facility 
for the movement of grain, and the 
myth of the Exchange as a terrifying 
ogre might have continued side by 
side for a long time to come if the 
events of the last seven years had not 
compelled farmers to match their 
myth against reality. 


In September, 1943, the Dominion 
Cabinet, using its powers under the 
War Measures Act, stopped all trad- 
ing in wheat upon the Grain Ex- 
change. It had set up a system of price 
controls two years earlier which had 
tacitly assumed that wheat would al- 
ways sell at depression levels. It felt 
compelled to step in when Number 
one Northern reached $1.25 and stop 
trading in order to ease the pressure 
on its overall price control. 


Government Agent 


From that point on, the Wheat 
Board, which had begun as a market- 
ing agency for farmers, became an 
agent of Government policy and, in- 
cidentally, a device for reducing the 
net return to farmers from sales to 
consumers in Canada. Sales to the 
domestic market were made at $1.25 
per bushel until February 17, 1947; 
at $1.55 to July 31, 1948; and at $2.00 
to July 31, 1949 


This was continuously below the 
free export price which had been $1.55 
for practically the whole of the crop 
year ending July 31, 1946 and which 
had averaged $2.43 in 1946-47; $2.88 
in 1947-48; and $2.23 in 1948-49. In 
short, the net effect so far as the 
prairie farmer was concerned, was a 
bare-faced exploitation for the benefit 
of urban consumers. He was denied 
the opportunity to sell to any interest 
other than the Wheat Board 


That body, by direction of the Gov- 
ernment, kept domestic prices far be- 
low the export values at which it was 
making sales to willing purchasers. At 
times, domestic sales were returning 
the farmer less than half the current 
value of his wheat. In total, domestic 
consumers benefited to the extent of 





about $190,000,000 at the expense of 
the farmer up to July 31, 1949. 

Nor did the famous British Wheat 
Agreement turn out any better for the 
farmer. It was put forward as giving 
him stability and fair prices, but in 
fact it whipsawed him in two ways. 
First of all, it proved to be a gross 
underestimate of the real value of 
wheat. Periodically, throughout the 
last four years, Britain has bought 
wheat elsewhere—notably in the Ar- 
gentine—at prices even higher than 
the Canadian Wheat Board was get- 
ting from other export purchasers; 
Canadian wheat went up to $3.45 per 
bushel to other purchasers when the 
British were taking wheat of the same 
quality at $1.55. 

Secondly, this contract came into 
effect just before the upsurge of the 
postwar inflationary boom. Since it 
was made, the general wholesale price 
index has risen by about 45 per cent 
and farm family living costs in west- 
ern Canada have followed close be- 


hind. 


Third Lesson 

With these sharp lessons behind 
him, the prairie farmer seems to be 
in line for a third. An international 
wheat agreement has been entered 
into, ostensibly to serve the wheat- 
producing interest. 

Examination of that agreement dis- 
closes, however, that it is merely a 
cumbersome way of doing less effec- 
tively what the free market could do 
more speedily and safely. For the 
crop year 1950-51 a range of $1.40- 
$1.80 U.S. is set. Now if the price 
remains within those limits, the agree- 
ment does nothing for the wheat 
grower, except compel the Canadian 
Wheat Board to decide the prices at 
which it will sell, having regard to the 
prices of other wheats on markets in 
other countries—a fairly ticklish busi- 
ness. If the price rises to the upper 
limit then it is clearly working against 
the farmer by preventing the price 
from rising to the point justified by 
existing conditions. If the price falls 
to the lower limit, the Wheat Board 
is still left in a tight spot because the 
importing countries are not bound to 
do anything about it until the end of 










PRAIRIE WHEAT: After the postwar experience, is a myth ‘ying 








the crop year. In any Case, © ich ey. 
porting country accepts the 0» igation 
to carry over into the new ¢) sp yeas 
stocks big enough to supply its -uarap. 
teed amount annually. The im sorting 
country which wants to th ow j 
weight about has everything set yp 
to make such a course effecti : 

All indications, are that the British 
Government is now playing 4 vaiting 
game in the hope that some on. amonp 
the exporting countries will b ak pe. 
low the going price in order + get jp 
first with the British market. 

The next move in the sam. play js 
the opening of the exchanges n Lon. 
don and Liverpool. This has lread 
been recommended by a Bri’ sh par. 
liamentary committee with Labor 
party majority. When thse e. 
changes have been opened ind the 
prices on them have been depressed 
because they are dominated }y con- 
suming interests, they will aflord the 
perfect stick with which to heat the 
weaker exporting countries. With the 
Argentine and the Balkans outside the 
Agreement, Britain will always have 
an ace in the hole with which to make 
its play effective. 

As this situation develops the myth 
of the Grain Exchange as an ogre 
standing between the farmer and the 
realization of full economic justice \s 
bound to be smashed. The Canadian 
farmer will be compelled to face the 
fact that an open market in Canada 
is his only protection against explo: 
tation by domestic consumers. agains 
the inevitable and insistent pressure 
European consumers for lower and 
still lower prices, and, above 
against the utterly destructive result 


upon them from the bungling horse: 


trading and the rising ill-feeling wher 
two powerful governments lock horns 
and then refuse to break off lest th 
lose face. 

It is perhaps too much to hope thi! 
farmers will eventually give the Ev 
change that intelligent support whic) 
it has earned by its service to them 
but after the present experience 
over, they will at least be wary when 
some new economic Messiah promis’ 
to solve all their ills by abolishing ! 
They have had a prolonged experien 
of that treatment—and it hurts 
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SINESS ANGLE 
The Big 


| HTFUL, almost incredible, 

it is, we suddenly find our- 

back in an atmosphere of 
? Ja’ -scale war, enlisting troops for 
as service and planning big 
ction of aircraft, tanks and 
From a distant cloud, the 
itv of World War III has 
sht become a_ monstrous 
cloud darkening the whole 


seenesces 


; . condition of acute crisis has 
eated by the continuous and 
deterioration of the United 


iN s’ military position in Korea. 
7] we have seen units of United 
2 St troops, hastily thrown into 
; d to help check an invasion 

mocratic South Korea by 


( inist forces from the North, 
edly compelled to give 
and U.S. reinforcements, 
su itial but still insufficient for 
k, meeting with the same ex- 


s evident that the enemy's as- 


? sault was thoroughly planned and 
? prepared for, and that his troops 
? and weapons and generalship are ot 


guality, also that despite the 
efficiency and dispatch of General 
MacArthur and his staff in Japan, 
the West's answer to North Korean 
igeression has so far been miserab- 


i ly inadequate. For that fact all the 
Western nations, including Canada, 


must of course share the responsi- 
: Apparently what has happened 
1 Korea could happen in Europe 

1 elsewhere. That is the electric 
; fact today confronting the Western 





world. Europe itself is very con- 
: scious of it. The Western countries 
; there are now asking if the Korean 
? pattern may be repeated in Europe. 
: lo a Europe still occupied with 
: clearing away the rubble of the last 
i War. ‘he possibility of more bomb- 
: ing d this time with A-bombs, 
fis illy terrifying. The promise 
: of tual liberation is definitely 
? not od enough. Many §anti- 

Conn unist Europeans would rath- 


pt Communism than more 
om ogs. And they are not sure 
e eventual liberation; they 
Nat at present Russia’s war 
por eatly exceeds the West's. 








We “ust Act 


facts, psychological and 
now compel the dilatory 
act—with vigor. North 
An being the chief source of 


We power, it is primarily up 
to nited States and Canada. 
We ot afford to wait longer; 
we already delayed danger- 
Ou g. Henceforth, wherever 
the , e is between guns and but- 
ter must choose guns. For if 
we there is more than a pos- 
mm at, before long, we shall 


ee to choose anything. 
‘ IS NOW going back into 


n making on a fairly con- 





Black Cloud 


siderable scale. Part of the product 
will be for our own protection, but 
more will be for the use of the 
United States and others. As much 
productive capacity as required will 
be diverted to this purpose, with- 
out much regard for the civilian 
shortages which may result. There 
will be emphasis on speed. 

The first effects of this new 
busy-ness will seem _ pleasant 
enough. There will be plenty of 
orders for industry; there will be 
work and wages for all who want 
them and are capable of serving. 
The prospect of serious unemploy- 
ment, which loomed up last winter 
as the result of the contraction of 
buying from us by countries short 
of dollars, and which has since 
been pushed to the background by 
our increased sales to the United 
States, will seem to disappear perm- 
anently. In fact unemployment will 
quickly be replaced by a condition 
of labor scarcity, perhaps becoming 
acute. 


Headaches 


And, as in the last war, there 
will be other headaches. There will 
be shortages of materials as well as 
of labor; prices will tend to rise 
sharply, and so will taxes, and 
though price and wage controls will 
be re-instituted quickly, these will 
tend to create strains and stresses 
in the economy the longer they are 
persisted in, which ultimately ex- 
press themselves in mangement- 
labor disputes, bankruptcies and 
similar unpleasantnesses. The truth 
is, of course, that the productive 
and financial system, under capi- 
talism, is too delicate an instrument 
to be put into a strait-jacket with- 
out injury. But that cannot be 
helped; controls are inevitable in 
this kind of national emergency. 

This isn’t, as yet, World War III. 
But it could develop into it, and 
we have to prepare. That’s the situ- 
ation we have to meet. Today we 
are still over-wrought and worn 
from the demands of the last war 
and postwar. Now fresh burdens 
are to be placed on us. We don't 
know yet how big they will be, but 
we can be pretty sure that if we do 
our respective tasks well, putting 
the common good before our in- 
dividual own, we shall come 


through successfully, as we have 
before. 


by 
P.M. Richards 


—J. Steele 
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‘BEAUTY FROM BULBS 


SN August 22, 1950 


Purchasers and Distributors 
of Government, Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 
Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 


Business Established 1889 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG 
LONDON OTTAWA HAMILTON 
ST. CATHARINES QUEBEC 


VANCOUVER 
KITCHENER 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


VICTORIA 
OWEN SOUND 
LONDON, ENG. 


As principals, we offer: 


Province of British Columbia 


3% Sinking Fund Debentures 


due June 15, 1968 
(Non-callable) 


Price: 99 and accrued interes? 
to yield 3.07% 


Descriptive circular on request. 


McLEop, YOUNG, WEIR & COMPANY 


50 King Street West 
Toronto 
Telephone: Elgin 0161 


276 St. James Street West 
Montreal 
Telephone: Harbour 4261 
Offices at: 
Terento, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Montreal and New York 


Correspondents in London, England. 
Members of The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada. 








Our reputation for finest quality of BULBS and 
NURSERYSTOCK is well known. 

We aim not only to maintain this reputation, but to 
improve it by reasonable prices in keeping with the high- 
est quality. 

Our Bulb Catalogue 1950 Edition full of valuable in- 
formation and coloured illustrations; listing Bulbs of 
proven merit for outdoor and indoor culture is now ready. 


Copy will be mailed free upon request. 


HOLLAND BULB AND NURSERY COMPANY 
QUEEN ELIZABETH WAY 


10 miles from Toronto on your way to Hamilton 
At the signs of the Dutch Mills 


P.O. PORT CREDIT, ONT. 
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lron Fireman Automatic 


OIL FURNACE 


engineered for todays needs 






—a complete home 
heating unit with 
built-in Iron Fireman 
VORTEX oil burner 


—quick acting, for 
steady, even heat 


—low fuel bills 


This Iron Fireman oil-fired 
furnace is scientifically designed 
for use with the remarkably 
rit VORTEX flame—the 
flame that gets much more heat 
from every drop of oil. The 
handsome, baked enamel cabinet 
also contains air filters, humidi- 
fier, and quiet, large capacity fan 


eficier 


A complete winter air conditioner with the 
fuel saving Iron Fireman VORTEX flame 


FOU can save up to one gallon of oil 
out of every three with this truly 
modern Iron Fireman oil furnace. The 
bowl-shaped, whirling Vortex flame is 
different and better. The horizontal hearth 
reflects heat wpward into the furnace, 
blanketing the entire combustion chamber 
with hard hitting radsant heat. 

This exclusive Iron Fireman whirling 
Vortex oil flame reaches top efficiency in 
afew seconds no warm-up period before 
furnace begins delivering heat to your 
rooms. This makes it possible to adjust 
your thermostat for very short on-and-off 
periods, producing steady, uniform warmth 
throughout your home, with no fuel waste. 
These frequent firing periods give vou 
greater home comfort—reducing cold, 


stratified air along floors. Iron Fireman 






Folder 


Illustrated 


Sent free on request. 


Use the coupon. 


Syncrostat controls operate the unit and 
guard your comfort day and night. 

Ask for an illustrated picture story of 
the Iron Fireman Vortex oil burner, its 
marvelous flame and out-tanding results. 


Convert your furnace or boiler to automatic oil heat 


The Iron Fireman Vortex conversion burner 
releases radiant heat to the primary heating 
surfaces in the same manner as the coai fire for 
which your turnace or 
boiler was designed. Flame 
is NOT enclosed in the 
ash pit. 









Bowl-shaped flame starts 
above the grate line, covers. 
the hearth and sweeps side 
walls. Radiant heat pene- 
trates walls and crown- 


sheet of combustion cham- 





ber. Every available square 
imary heating® 





inch of f 
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surtace used most effectively 


AUTOMATIC HEATING WITH GAS, OIL, COAL 


He's Nature's Assistant 


He Battles for Fisheries Conservcition, 
Has Proved His Plan Will Work 


by R. N. Beattie 


CARL KOLBE is a fisherman and a 
fighter. The thrust of his jaw, the 
light in his eyes, and the ring in his 
voice all spell pugnacity and purpose. 
His battle is for the conservation and 
restoration of Canada’s inland, fresh- 
water fisheries. 

Down at Port Dover on Lake Erie, 
Carl Kolbe heads the largest fishing 
and processing outfit working inland 
waters anywhere. The Kolbe fleet of 
big diesel tug boats, the huge process- 
ing plant with its up-to-date ice-mak- 
ing, quick freezing, packaging and 
handling machinery, and the Kolbe 
marketing organization fill pay envel- 
Opes for a hundred men and women. 
Besides, many an independent fisher- 
man docks his own boat at the Kolbe 
Wharf to sell his catch. 

So Carl and his brothers in the 
family firm have a big stake in Lake 
Erie’s fishery. But so has every skip- 
per on the lake. Kolbe’s boats and 
equipment represent the family’s sav- 
ings accumulated through plying the 
trade for over eighty vears. 


Not Pikers 


“Let's stop being pikers,” says Carl. 
He claims the idea that conservation 
should be left to scientists and govern- 
ments should be discarded. The fisher- 
men themselves must tackle their 
basic problems: how to market fish, 
and how to restore productivity of 
their fishing grounds. 

But there is no use in solving the 
marketing problem if fish populations 
keep on declining. This is what Carl 
Kolbe loves to talk about. A couple 
of years ago he wrote a book about 
it and published it himself. 

His main thesis is that men can only 
manage a fishery scientifically if they 
copy nature’s technique of food chain 
balance. An un-fished or virgin lake 
is usually heavily populated with fish 
of several kinds in all their sizes. Over 
centuries, natural selection has pro- 
duced predator types capable of main- 
taining a balanced population of such 
group feeding characteristics as to 
fullv utilize the food resources of the 
lake. Excessive fishing of the large 
carnivorous species can seriously dis- 
turb the population balance. They are 
nature’s balancing agency. 

Suppose a lake contains a_ large 
number of carnivorous pike which will 
each gobble hundreds of small fish in 
a season. Catch all the pike and the 
small fish population will increase 
rapidly. But the small fish eat too. 
They teed on fish fry, minnows, and 
other tiny water creatures which feed 
upon the basic animal plankton. Carry 
the removal of the big pike far enough 
and there may be so many small fish 
that survival of fry, minnows and 
other plankton-teeding life is inade- 
quate. Thus the food chain is broken 
or interrupted, less food is developed 
and a lesser population of sizable fish 
can be maintained 

It takes several vears for small fish 
to grow large enough to become small- 


fish consumers. So an over-be!incino 
small fish population may mea three 
or four vears passing without a use. 
ful number of fry growing up ito fish 
large enough to be safe from ‘he fry 
and minnow eaters. Carl Koibe be. 
lieves, on the basis of data collected 
by his fishermen, that virtually no fry 
of consequence have survived i Lake 
Erie since 1944, or in Lake Huron 
since 1943, the date of the great smelt 
die-off. 

If one could make sure the lake 
contained enough big carnivores to 
keep the small fish in bounds, one 
wauld have found a good way to as- 
sure good crops of ciscoes and white. 
fish. Nobody—not even Carl Kolbe— 
has figured out a hopeful way to pro- 





-Sim Reforme 

CARL KOLBE 
vide the right number of large car 
nivores. But something can be done 


to protect the whitefish, for example 
during their first, crucial yea 

Near Port Dover is tiny Silyer Lake 
Carl wants to use it as a_ whitelist 
sanctuary. It will have to be drained 
and then stocked with whitctish [1 
which may then grow up in!) a siz 
large enough to be safe in Love I 
The Kolbes last year, with splendid 
cooperation by Dr. Harkness. proved 
their plan’s feasibility by st ssstu 
raising thousands of yellow ickere 


Carl claims that about ten s: of sane 
tuaries would guarantee an fequatt 
survival of whitefish for e Ene 
fishermen. Such a* scheme -cems ¢ 
feasible and possible tempo aid 1 


management. 

But really good fishery n 
awaits industry education 
logical lines. A capable lea 
velopment is necessary 1 
common legislation in seve 
ments controlling Lake Er 
tions. Carl Kolbe is a pr 
logical student whose ent 
contagious in inspiring fa 
future of Ontario’s great 
sources as to both sport 1g 


mercial fishing. 
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ANADIAN BUSINESS 


i PRODUCTION SIDE: (L to R) S. D. Pierce, Frederick Winant, Hubert E. How- 
tard, H. J. Carmichael drew blueprint for Canada-U.S§. industrial mobilization. 


THE ECONOMY 


| THIS week Canadian industry was 
B® trying adjust to back-to-war-pro- 
» duction conditions. Though the size of 


the ( adian munitions program 


: would clearly depend, in some part, on 
© how seriously Canadians themselves 
; regarded the world Communist threat 
Band thei 


role in meeting it, it was 
already apparent that United States 


Borders for aircraft, guns and other 
p military supplies would be large 


enough to tax Canada’s productive 


capacity. As a result of the stiffer- 


than-expected Korean campaign and 
the urgency of defence needs in Eu- 
rope, the United States has now em- 
barked on a $10 billion rearmament 


B program, and it appears that as much 
pas $1 billion of this may be spent in 
P Canad 
; The act would perhaps be felt 
e most quickly here in the field of labor 
supply which, despite some recent 
unemp vent, there is now no sub- 
B stantia serve. Though Ottawa in- 
timate it re-institution of wage, 
price naterial controls was not in 
B carly p ect, many businessmen be- 
leved t iction might come soon, in 
VIEW ¢ rising commodity price 
trend the strong upward price 
B Pressu this week automobile 
lire ar es moved up for the sec- 
ond vithin 15 davs. Controls, 
when ited, would be related to 
B (nose ‘ct in the United States; it 
Was ay t that this time the econo- 
Mies two countries would be 
B CLOSE 1) dinated from the outset 


id efficiency in results. 


; Defenc: 


*2ODUCTION PLANS 


es gi \dwork laid in World War 
I had been destroyed. The un- 
i: pe luring the last five years 
“a p ed defence planners to 
fep t tern for industrial mobili- 
Zation 'd repair. 

0 1 = 2 e 

Ini ew hours after the Joint 
Indust 


Mobilization Committee 
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met to discuss Canadian and U.S. de- 
fence production plans, the U.S. had 
made known its intention to order a 
“huge quantity” of 3.5-inch naval 
guns from Canada. According to Hu- 
bert E. Howard, Chairman of the U.S. 
Munitions Board, the Americans were 
also planning to purchase millions of 
dollars worth of airplanes and parts 
from Canada. Canadian industry was 
in a better position to meet defence 
demands than it was in 1939; factories 
built and skills acquired in World War 
II were still available if and when they 
were needed on a World War II scale. 

Altogether, it was estimated Can- 
ada would get $1 billion worth of U.S. 
defence orders annually when plans 
are in full operation. At the same 
time, Canada would probably be 
spending those U.S. dollars about as 
fast as she earned them. 

As far as balance of payments was 
concerned, the Hyde Park principle 
of World War II was being applied 
again. Shortage of U.S. dollars was 
not going to impair defence produc- 
tion—either between the U.S. and 
Canada or between the U.S. and any 
of the Atlantic Pact nations. 


FREEDOM’S PRICE 


AS MORE data on defence plans, and 
the cost of them, became known to 
Canadians, three big questions began 
looking for answers: 1) Does this 
mean serious shortages of men and 
materials for non-war production? 
2) What about prices? 3) How are 
we going to pay for all this? 

There would be a special session of 
Parliament in the fall when definite 
answers could be expected. The an- 
swers would be determined by devel- 
opments on the international scene: if 
developments in Korea—or perhaps 
by that time, elsewhere—created a na- 
tional emergency, then revival of con- 
trols on the World War If scale could 
reasonably be expected. The Govern- 
ment was going to seek authority to 
put controls on material used in the 
manufacture of war equipment w heth- 
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‘ TOA MILLION CANADIANS ; 





BAankK oF MonTREAL 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 
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Infants’ and Children’s Wear 
Buyer Required 


One of Canada’s largest Retail Merchandise 
Organizations wishes to secure the services 
of a male Assistant Buyer experienced in the 
purchasing of Infants’ and Children’s Wear. 
Applicants should be between 25 and 35 years 
of age and have a successful record of actual 
buying experience. This position carries a 
good remuneration and offers interesting 
possibilities for the future. 


BOX 246, SATURDAY NIGHT 





> 


A. W. MILES 


Funeral Director 


Sal SOO SSO SS 


SERVICES ARE HELD UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 


The chapel ts commodious, convenient, beautifully 
and appropriately appointed. Equipped with pipe 


organ. The chapel is completely Air-conditioned 
CREMATION CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO IF DESIRED 
30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST, TORONTO 


PRIVATE PARKING HYland 4938 


HYland 5915 
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New Issue 


5.000.000 Common Shares 


($1. Par Value) 


RESOURCES OF CANADA INVESTMENT FUND LTD. 


(Incorporated under the laws of Canada) 


CAPITALIZATION 
5,000,000 Common Shares of $1. Par Value 
1,000 Special Shares of $1. Par Value 


OFFERING A SELECTED AND DIVERSIFIED INVESTMENT IN THE NATURAL 
RESOURCES OF CANADA WITH SHARES REDEEMABLE AT HOLDER'S OPTION 
AT NET ASSET VALUE 


CUSTODIAN OF SECURITIES 
Administration and Trust Company, 


Montreal, Canada. 


REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT 
The Royal Trust Company, 
Charlottetown and Montreal, Canada. 


THE COMPANY 


RESOURCES OF CANADA INVESTMENT FUND LTD. 
is Organized as a management investment company, with 
redeemable shares, which in effect operates a fund for the 
mutual benefit of its shareholders and has been formed 
with a view to providing a convenient medium for diver- 
sitied investment by large and small investors in securities 
of companies which are engaged in the exploitation and 
development of the natural resources of Canada, with 
particular reference to those engaged in the development 
of the mineral, natural gas and oil resources. In deter- 
mining its investment policy, the Fund will follow the 
proven formulae of selection and diversification of invest- 


INVESTMENT 
Investment restrictions of the Fund in brief are as 
follows 
Securities will not be purchased on margin or sold short 
Securities will not be purchased unless approved for 
investment by the Board of Directors and in order to be 
so approved they must be traded in on recognized mar- 
kets. Not more than 5% of its assets shall be invested in 
the securities of any one corporate issuer except that it 


BOARD O| 


The Board of Directors is composed of the 


FELIX E. NOTEBAERT 
Director and President 

J. ERNEST SAVARD 
Director and Vice-President 

}. ROMEO GAUVREAU 
Director 

GUSTAVE H. RAINVILLI 
Director 

Ss. F. RAYMOND 


Director 


Montebello, P.Q 
Montreal, P.Q 
Outremont, P.Q. 
Vaudreuil, P.Q 
Hampstead, P.Q. 
COUNSEL 


Wainwright, Elder, Laidley, Leslie, Chipman and 
Bourgeois, Montreal, Canada. 


ments under the supervision of men who are outstanding 
in those industries in which the Fund will primarily 
invest. 

Canada abounds in natural resources and as this wealth is 
developed on an ever-expanding scale, there are afforded 
opportunities for capital appreciation in the securities of 
companies benefiting therefrom. 

It is considered that the shares of the Fund constitute a 
desirable medium for investment for those who may seek 
appreciation in capital and stability of income through a 
well diversitied participation in the development of 
Canada’s natural resources. 


RESTRICTIONS 


may so invest up to 10% of its assets in securities of 
corporate issuers which have paid dividends without 
interruption during the preceding three (4) years. It is 
also the present policy of the Directors that not less than 
60° of its assets will be invested in dividend paying 
securities. 

The Fund is prohibited by its Charter from borrowing 
for the purpose of making investments. 


* DIRECTORS 


following outstanding Canadian businessmen: 


H. R. MILNER, K.C. Edmonton, Alta. 
Director 

CHARLES W. LESLIE ... . . Montreal, P.Q. 
Director 

JOHN M. PRITCHARD 
Director 

J. EDOUARD SIMARD 
Director 

JULES R. TIMMINS, O.B.E. 
Director 


Westmount, P.Q. 


Sorel, P.Q. 


AUDITORS 
Riddell, Stead, Graham and Hutchison, 
Chartered Accountants, Montreal, Canada. 


Initial Offering Price—$5.49 


Subject to change. 


Determined daily to the nearest cent. 


> 
For Price, Prospectus and other information consult 


your investment Dealer, Bank or Stockbroker. 


Optionee and Underwriter 


Recan Securities Distributors Limited 


275 St. James St. West - Suite 36 
Montreal 1, P.Q. 


Westmount, P.Q. 








er the situation got any worse 4 poy 
This suggested that shortages © many 
industrial materials could be e. »ecteg, 
and that this would follow + :roug) 
into shortages of some Civili.) syp. 
plies. 

The price trend was again 4n the 
upswing even before the © ar jy 
Korea; in its Monthly Rev w the 
Bank of Nova Scotia repord the 
downward drift in the basic cc nmog. 
ity markets was reversed about the 
middle of 1949. The effect of  cceler. 
ated defence expenditures o prices 
would be felt in addition to this. The 
Dow-Jones index of futures p ices oj 
sensitive commodities incre: ed py 
nearly 22 per cent. Addition price 
pressure could be expecte. from 
wages: the CCL had already indicated 
(SN, Aug. 15) its intention to keep 
wages in line with prices. 

In terms of cold cash, the price of 
freedom was going to come hich. The 
Canadian defence budget—which at 
$425 million was one-third of the en- 
tire budget for this year—was certain 
to increase next year; some sources 
estimated it would double then. | 
wouldn’t take 20 questions to find out 
who would provide the money for the 
increase in defence costs. 


Transportation: 
DIESEL BEGINNING 


WHILE Canadian railway executives 
soberly watched the approach of the 
strike deadline set for August 22, the 
took time last week to attend the 
opening of the big new plant of Gen- 
eral Motors Diesel Ltd., at London, 
Ont. 

Built in well under a year, anda 
model of modern operating efficiency 
the plant will normally produce one 
diesel locomotive per day and make 
possible the complete “dieselization 
of Canadian railways within vears 
Important savings in fuel and mainte 
nance costs will result; a diese! ens 
using fuel oil, gets about 36 per cent 
of the power out of a pound of fue 











against about 20 per cent for a 
ordinary automobile engine and from 
six to eight per cent for the usué 


steam locomotive. 

After the formal openin. of 
new plant on Friday by C. E. Wilson 
President of the parent r 
Motors Corporation, the 
ment held “open house” o1 
for the people of I ondon an! vicinity 





Labor: 


RAIL STRIKE 





EVEN after the “final off ot the 
railways, made in_ person CNR 
President Donald Gordon ad CPR 
Vice President N. R. Crum ad been 
rejected by the unions, ther. were * 
hopes for a settlement befo'. the AX 
gust 22 deadline. The 15 in) nato™ 
brotherhoods were seekin: pas 

crease of seven cents an ho: and . 
duction of the work wees from * 
to 40 hours. The two Canac un 


both CCL affiliates, wante 
an hour increase and | 
week. 

Railways’ final offer w: 
a 44-hour basic work we 
increase in wages sufficient 
take-home pay, or 2) an 
hour increase for all emp 
would be graduated to p 
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—CP 
STRIK! CHIEF: Fifteen internation- 
al brotherhoods, two Canadian unions 
have nk Hall as top negotiator. 
maximum hourly or monthly increase, 
and payment of lesser amounts when 


it Was necessary to avoid raising occu- 
pationa rates “still further” above 
those paid in outside industry for sim- 

rw The railways recognized a 





Pisa would you measure your telephone’s true worth? 

Its endless convenience. Its life-saving speed in time of need. 
The steadily growing number of people it brings within 
your reach . 
of telephone value. 

Yet in dollars-and-cents cost, your telephone remains one of the 
smallest items in your family budget: even a smaller 


part than it was before the war. 


Today. as always. your telephone is big value. 


THE BELL TELEPHONE 





.. All these things contribute to the sum-total 


“moral obligation” to introduce the 


gression in Korea, the U.K. was spend- 
40-hour week, but argued it couldn't 


ing £780 million a year on defence. 
be done yet. The new program would raise the 
Hope for a strikeless settlement annual bill to £1,100 million. 
sprang from two sources: a union The British arms program would 
Suggestion that the railways’ wage follow the mutual aid principle: the 
offer plus a definite commitment on U.K. would pass on to “other North 
the 40-hour week might meet their 


d a _ 2 Atlantic Treaty countries, free of 
emands; 2) the belief that Govern- charge, British equipment under 


ment intervention — prompted prob- 
ably by defence needs—would avert a 
strike as it had in 1948. 

Nevertheless, preparation for the 
strike got underway in earnest at the 
beginning of the week. In making the 
final offer, CNR President Gordon had 
warned that “no good purpose would 
be served in taking it (the final offer) 
as another bargaining point.” 


U.K. BUSINESS 


agreed plans for balanced collective 
defence.” 

Industry was in a good position to 
turn out the needed material. A sur- 
vey of British war production capacity 
showed: 1) 2,500 factories which 
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could switch to arms production al- 
most immediately; 2) twenty ord- 
nance factories already in full produc- 
tion, with an additional 20 ready to 
go into operation at a moment’s no- 
tice; 3) a reservoir of one million 
skilled munitions workers trained in 
World War II. In addition, a pro- 
gram was organized to give them re- 
fresher courses in their trades; 4) al- 
though there was very little unemploy- 
ed labor which could be directed to 
war production, there were 800,000 
more people employed in munitions 
manufacture than there were in 1930. 





™ Casualty Company of Canada 
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AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Defence: 


PRODUCTION POTENTIAL 


IN answering a U.S. request for spe- 
cific information on their defence 
plans, the British left no doubt that 
the results of the proposed £320 mil- 
lion increase in their defence budget 
would, to a large extent, be determined 
by the extra arms aid the U.S. was 
prepared to give. Even before the ag- 


E. D. GOODERHAM, President 


Fire and Allied 
Lines Written in MUTL 
Associated Companies 


: rleres a bargain for you ! 


I will run a dozen errands 
. make appointments, do your shopping 
. stand guard over your safety 
.carry you to the side of a sick friend 
. save you worry, and effort, and hours 


.make your work easier, your life pleasanter. 
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TELEPHONE, oF for a higher grade © 


WAITING FOR A “iL have it just as quickly as 


° : | is to pro 
faciliti Oo ntinuing goal! ro- 
ilities. ur co n t 

h want it when and where they want it. 
° ’ 
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IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 


A. W. EASTMURE, Managing Director 





“THE SAFETY- 
MINDED 
COMPANY” 


COMPANY? 


Agency Inquiries Invited 
Concourse Bldg, Toronto. Elgin 3355 
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J. P. LANGLEY & CO. 
c. P. ROBERTS, F.C.A. 
Chartered Accountants 


905 Bank of Montreal Bldg. 
Toronto 


THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


TORONTO 





gistry No. C 1244 
1 i authorising The Nor- 
sk Reinsurance Company Limited of 

I nark, to transact in 
ss of Inland Trans- 





I Insurance and Personal 
Insurance n addition to 

s I and, in addition there 
Commotion Insurance, Earth- 
Insurance, Falling Aircraft In 


surance Hail Insurance, Impact by 


es Insurance, Limited or In- 
xplosion Insurance, Sprinkler 
rance, Water Damage 
Windstorm Insurance, 
insurance of the same 





rty as is insured under a _ policy 
nsurance of the company, for 

s already registered, limited 
isiness of reinsurance only 
Willemson has been appointed 





May | 
Yel 
A hint to 
weary 
BARTENDERS 


(kitchen variety) 





No squeezing, no time lost, no waste 


| 
when you use Rose’s Lime Juice 
your drinks. It’s the natural whole 
ce of selected West Indies’ limes, 
trec-ripened for perfect mixing. Ecos 
nomical, too! Buy a bottle soday at 
your nearest quality food store. Take 
the burden out of bartending! 
For refreshing 


DAIOUIRIS. GIMLETS, RICKEYS, LIMEADES 
always use 


ROSE’S LIME JUICE 


ed (Dry) and Sweetened 


Bottled in England by L. Rose & Co., Ltd. 
If your dealer cannot supply you ask him to order 
from the Sole Canadian Distributor 
John A. Huston Co. Ltd. 
36-48 Caledonia Rd., Toronto 
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ANSWERS AND LOSSES 


NOT ALL policyholders realize the 
importance of making sure that ques- 
tions in the application form material 
to the risk are answered correctly. If 
thev are not, the insured may be un- 
able to collect in case of a claim. If 
the policy is one of fire insurance, 
thev should see to it that their interest 
in the property insured is correctly 
stated both in the application and the 
policy itself. 

In a Quebec case, the insured, in his 
application for a fire policy, declared 
that he was not the owner of the prop- 
erty but did not specify his interest 
which was that of lessee. The contract 
under which he held the property 
stated on its face that it was not a sale 
or promise of sale. In the policy itself 
he was declared to be the owner of 
the property 


Refused Payment 


On a loss taking place, the insurer, 
a mutual company, refused to pay, 
and the insured brought an action to 
recover the face of the policy. The 
action was dismissed by the Quebec 
Superior Court (District of St. Fran- 
cis) which held that the reference in 
the policy to the application only 
applied to the description of the prop- 
erty; that the contract between the 
parties was the policy of insurance 
itself; that it contained a talse declara- 
tion of a fact material to the risk; 
and that consequently the policy was 
a nullity 

It was further held that, though 
certain directors of the insurance 
company were aware of the actual 
facts, this was not material to the 
issue; the insured alleged he was 
owner; his policy stated he was owner; 
but the evidence showed he was not 
owner but lessee. This was sufficient 
to void the policy. (1947 ILR 204.) 


In an Ontario case, action was 


taken on a fire insurance policy for 
loss on a quantity of tobacco stored 
in claimant’s barn. Barn and contents 
were totally destroyed by fire. The 
insurance company alleged that the 
claimant fraudulently misrepresented 
the type of tuel and equipment used 
in the processing of the tobacco in the 
kilns in his written application for 
insurance. 

In its defence the insurance com- 
pany relied on statutory conditions in 
the policy dealing with misrepresen- 
tation, material change, and fraud. 
The claimant admitted untrue descrip- 
tion of fuel and equipment in the 
written application, but alleged that 
the insurance company had knowledge 
of the true nature of the equipment 
through its agent and was bound by 
that knowledge. 

In dismissing the action with costs, 
the court held it was established on 
the evidence that the claimant had 
misrepresented the nature of the fuel 
and equipment used for processing 
tobacco and that the contract was 
invalid because of the false descrip- 
tion, of the risk in the written applica- 
tion; and that it was further estab- 
lished by the terms of the contract 
between the insurance company and 
its agent that Knowledge of the agent 
was not notice to the company. An 
appeal by the claimaint to the Ontario 
Court of Appeal was dismissed with 
costs. (1948 2 DLR 663.) 

In some cases the question arises 
as to whether certain misrepresenta- 
tions or concealments are material to 
the contract or not. In one case it was 
held that a policy of insurance will 
not be voided for inaccuracies in the 
answers in the application unless, had 
the questions been answered accu- 
rately, they would have influenced a 
reasonable insurer to refuse the insur- 
ance or stipulate for a higher pre- 
mium.—George Gilbert 
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Ask your Investment Deale 
or Broker for details and 
prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK, LTD 





NOTICE 


is hereby given that the Lond 
Canada Insurance Company, Toront 
has been granted by the Departmen: 
of Insurance, Ottawa, Certificate 
Registry No. C.1242, authorizing it : 
transact in Canada the business 
Earthquake Insurance, limited to t 
insurance of the same property as js 
insured under a policy of fire insu 
ance of the Company, in addition t 
the classes for which it is ! 
registered. 





H. DOUGLAS CO\ 
President & Managing | 
July 18, 1950. 





“Certificate of Registry No. C 1241 has 
been issued authorizing Universal Ré 
insurance Company Limited \ 
sterdam, Holland, to transact in Can 
da the business of Fire Insurance a! 
in addition thereto, Civil Commot 
Insurance, Earthquake I 
Falling Aircraft Insurance, In 
Vehicles Insurance, Limited 
herent Explosion Insurance, Hail ! 
surance, Sprinkler Leakage Insura! 

Water Damage Insurance and Win: 
storm Insurance, limited to t! 

ance of the same property S 

sured under a policy of fire insura! 

of the company, limited to th 
of reinsurance only. V. R. V 
has been appointed Chief A 
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WOODEN COVERS 
FOR FLOWER POTS. 


MEASUREMENTS ( For 
SMALL PLANTS WHIGH 
COME IN FOUR OR FIVE 
INCH POTS ) 

TOP ~ 6/4" wive 
BASE - <4" WIDE 
HEIGHT - 6" 

IT 1S OPTIONAL 
WHETHER A BOTTOM 1S 
VSED OR NOT. 


AT. 


pes STS 
elt at Se 


LOW FENCES 
















INCH PINE - DRESSED n) tt 
ALL SIDES. POST ABOUT iN 
S' HIGH, SET IN CONCRETE 1 Heel AAMAA 
FOR STRENGTH. WHERE = 
WOOD 1S BELOW GROUND | Pn popetetee rT thy. “ttl 
TREAT WITH A WOOD 14 AL f tgs ft 45 
PRESERVATIVE TO | |] 134 : 
PREVENT ROT. 444 4443 asa | EEBPEE a3 
4 Ua ea sada LF, 
TRANSFORMED INTO SHADOW BOXES — i 
AND A SMALL SERVING TABLE. | 
| 









OTHER 


NOTE BOOK 


7HEN cleaning out the attic, don’t throw away that 
ne picture of Uncle Abner—well, not the frame 
anyway! I’ve seen old picture frames put to such uses as 
shadow boxes, coffee tables and serving trays. To make a 
shadow box, simply build a little depth with plywood, or 
insert shelves for small ornaments and tiny plants. 

High fences are seldom now required— but low ones 
certainly can be friendly and attractive. My neighbour 
and I are building a new one between us. 

Struggling with a poor lawn? You'll find a lawn spike 
like the one illustrated a valuable asset. 

Noted recently how some friends had strikingly 
enhanced the beauty of their potted plants by enclosing 
the flower pots in attractive plywood containers, painted 


3° APART. 


to harmonize with the room’s colour scheme. 


For more information on these and other ideas —write Tom Gard, 
MOLSON’S (Ontario) LIMITED, P.O. Box 490, Adelaide Street 
Station, Toronto, for the illustrated booklet 


*\4ROUND THE HOME”. 


FENCE 


LAWN SPIKE 


To GET WATER OR 
FERTILIZER DOWN WHERE 
GRASS ROOTS MAY ABSORE 
MOISTURE ANDO FOOD. OLD 
RAKE HANDLE, ANDO PIECE OF 
2%« 4” PINE. 


Ay Taal a 2 0139 1399 , | 
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4°SPIKES ABOUT 


AS A PUBLIC SERVICE 
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Presented each yvear by The Royal Canadian Golf Association 


to the winner of the Canadian Open Golf Championship, the 
Seagram Gold Cup bears the names of some of the world’s greatest golfers: 


Little, Snead, Wood, Nelson, Locke, Harrison . 


To all who compete in this year’s Canadian Open Championship to be held 
at the Royal Montreal Golf Club August 24, 25, 26, 27, 


The House of Seagram extends a hearty weleome and its best wishes. 


The House of Seagram 








